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EDITORIALS 


OCR  PRIVILIGES  AS  AMERICANS 

In  these  danse rous  times  of  war  and  horror, 
it  is  fitting  that  we  students  review  some  of  our 
many  privileges  as  Americans,  so  that  we  may  not 
easily  fall  prey  to  the  -isms  and  -ists  which  have 
been  slowly  gaining  a  foothold  in  this  country  of 
ours. 

One  cannot  possibly  write  about  all  these  privil- 
edges  at  one  tune,  because  it  would  be  necessary, 
in  doing  so.  to  write  a  book;  but  we  shall  review 
those  which  are  most  cherished  by  us  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  time. 

First,  we  shall  recall  the  fear  in  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  warring  countries  live  day  in  and  day 
out.  They  arise  in  the  morning  from  an  air  raid 
shelter,  with  little  or  no  sleep,  to  go  about  their 
day’s  work.  They  walk  through  streets  littered  with 
debris  from  the  previous  night’s  air  attack.  They 
might  see  the  name  of  one  of  the  members  of  their 
family  on  the  death  list  of  the  night.  Yet  they  must 
go  on  with  their  day’s  work.  They  work  all  day, 
and  at  dusk  they  return  to  their  homes — the  air 
raid  shelters — for  another  sleepless  night.  We  Amer¬ 
icans  live  day  after  day  with  no  fear  of  our  homes 
being  destroyed  by  bombs,  and  with  no  thoughts  of 
being  burned  by  bombs,  and  with  no  thoughts  of 
sleeping  in  air  raid  shelters  during  the  night. 

In  America,  our  teachers  do  not  instill  in  our 
hearts  the  envy  and  hate  that  is  taught  to  the.  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Old  World.  We  have  only  one  purpose, 
and  that  is  to  preserve  the  ideals  for  which  our  an¬ 
cestors  have  fought  since  the  founding  of  this  great 
republic.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  are  Americans, 
so  that  “This  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth.” 

Francis  McGann,  ’41 


THE  SIMILARITY  OF  SERENITY  A  NT) 
REFINEMENT 

Serenity  and  refinement  have  a  general  likeness 
or  corresponding  nature.  They  are  two  qualities 
for  which  everyone  should  strive. 

Serenity  means  peacefulness,  quietness,  or  calm¬ 
ness  in  spite  of  trouble.  Refinement  means  free¬ 
dom  from  coarseness  of  act,  thought,  or  speech.  It 
also  indicates  elegance  of  manners— for  example, 
courtesy,  consideration  of  others,  and  kindness.  A 
kind  heart  will  lead  us  to  seek  the  best  ways  of 
living  and  working  together  for  our  America.  Kind 
thoughts  will  lead  to  kind  deeds. 

A  truly  kind-hearted  person  is  alw'ays  consider¬ 
ate  of  those  who  serve  him.  It  makes  no  difference 


whether  it  is  the  saleswoman  in  the  shop,  the  maid 
in  the  home,  the  grocer’s  boy,  or  the  mail  carrier. 
There  is  always  plenty  of  opportunity  to  be  kind, 
thoughtful  of  others,  sympathetic,  and  helpful;  and 
there  is  no  better  time  to  form  this  habit  than  right 
nowr. 

Margaret  Benuilo,  ’41 


ROWDYISM  IN  A  CLASSROOM 

According  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  noisy  mem¬ 
bers  of  class,  who  do  not  appreciate  the  teacher’s 
aim  to  teach,  may  be  classed  as  “rowdies”. 

Usually  those  pupils  who  are  in  need  of  the 
work  mostly,  are  the  ones  whose  voices  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  over  the  others.  They  are-  always  ready 
to  criticize  or  pass  a  “wise"  remark  when  the  time 
arises.  I’ll  venture  to  say  that  this  is  only  looking 
for  attention.  Most  of  them  get  it,  but  deep  down 
inside  the  other  members  of  the  class  do  not  con¬ 
sider  them  humorists;  they  term  them,  “smart 
alecs”. 

It  is  rather  disheartening  to  be  in  a  room  where 
this  type  of  person  is  and  to  hear  the  teacher  trying 
her  best  to  teach  and  not  let  this  group  distract 
the  attention  of  the  other  pupils  of  her  class. 

Something  should  be  done  about  it,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  I  think  they  will  be  under  control. 

Marjorie  Lavaichea 


WHAT  DID  SHE  SAY? 

Many  doctors  advise  their  patients  to  conserve 
their  energy  in  order  to  live  in  good  health.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  appearance  of  some  of  our  pupils,  a 
visitor  wrould  imagine  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
school  had  taken  this  advice  and  carried  it  to  great 
lengths.  When  the  teacher  asks  Jack  a  question, 
he  rises  in  a  crouched  position  and  mumbles  some 
unintelligible  answer.  His  speech  resembles  that 
of  a  man  with  a  mouthful  of  gravel,  trying  to  recite 
the  alphabet.  Then  Jack  slumps  back  into  his  chair, 
satisfied,  and  happy  in  the  thought  that  he  had  been 
able  to  answer  the  question  so  quickly.  The  teacher 
doesn’t  know  what  Jack  said,  until,  with  a  little 
prompting,  Jack  is  induced  to  explain  in  almost  in¬ 
telligent  English  w'hat  he  was  trying  to  say. 

But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  take  the  young 
ladies  of  the  class.  They  do  this  much  more  grace¬ 
fully!  The  teacher  calls  upon  Jill,  who  promptly, 
like  a  wraith  of  the  night,  glides  easily  out  of  her 
seat  and  in  a  wrispy,  tiny  voice,  gives  the  answer. 
That  voice  is  a  thing  to  notice!  It  may  be  good  man¬ 
ners  for  the  young  lady  to  speak  softly,  but  the 
teacher  must  have  superhuman  hearing  ability  to 
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catch  a  single  word  of  the  answer. 

Everyone,  whether  boy  or  girl,  should,  when 
called  upon,  stand  erect,  stand  away  from  the  desk, 
and  speak  in  a  clear  and  distinct  voice.  If  all  the 
pupils  in  the  school  followed  these  simple  rules,  it 
would  save  much  wear  and  tear  on  the  ears  of  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils  alike.  There  would  be  no 
need  of  the  teacher  repeating  the  question  several 
times  and  the  rest  of  the  class  would  get  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  answers  given  by  the  person  speaking. 
It  requires  but  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
Try  it  sometime  and  see  the  results. 

Philip  Arthur  Hawley,  '43 


MY  HOBBY  —  POSTCAItBS 

It  is  really  quite  difficult  for  me  to  write  about 
one  hobby  as  I  have  many,  but  the  one  I  am  going 
to  tell  al>out  is  the  one  that  seems  most  inter¬ 
esting  to  me.  It  is  saving  postcards.  I  have  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cards  in  my  collection  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Among  them  are  views  of  places  in  sixteen  of 
the  states  besides  cards  from  Panama,  Honolulu, 
Barbados,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Jamaica. 

Cards  held  a  strange  fascination  for  me  because 
my  chief  ambition  is  to  travel;  until  I  can,  the  cards 
will  bring  the  various  places  I  wish  to  see  much 
nearer  to  me.  The  great  buildings,  the  character¬ 
istics  of  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
natural  wonders  which  nature  bestows  upon  us  are 
only  a  few  of  the  points  which  interest  me  when 
I  look  at  a  postcard.  The  brilliant  colors  of  the 
various  cards  excite  my  curiosity  and  make  me 
yearn  to  see  if  the  original  is  really  as  beautiful  as 
the  picture. 

Among  the  most  prized  cards  are  two  that  were 
made  in  Italy  and  one  that  was  made  in  France. 
They  are  nhotographs  of  flowers  and  are  exquisitely 
colored.  In  two  of  the  cards,  from  many  miles 
away,  the  American  Flag  is  shown  flving  triumph¬ 
antly  over  United  States  Possessions.  These  are 
from  Cristobal  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Some  day  in  the  future,  I  hope  to  have  a  card 
from  everyone  of  the  forty-eight  states  as  well  as 
from  all  of  the  United  States  Possessions.  When  the 
time  arrives,  I  expect  to  have  a  good  sized  book  in 
which  I  can  keep  my  cards.  Besides  being  a  pleas¬ 
ant  pastime,  my  hobby  adds  to  my  knowledge  of  my 
country. 

Ruth  M.  Lenfest,  ’42 


YOUTH  HOSTELING 

Youth  Hosteling  is  one  of.  the  healthiest  and 
most  fun-loving  sports  in  the  world  today. 

The  First  American  Youth  Hostel  was  founded 
in  Northfield.  Massachusetts,  by  Isabel  and  Monroe 


Smith,  two  American  school  teachers  and  scout 
leaders,  in  December,  1934. 

The  idea  is  to  give  the  American  young  people 
an  opportunity  to  investigate  their  own  country  at 
little  expense  by  bicycling,  hiking,  or  horseback 
riding  over  eaie-fully  selected  trails.  The  most  popu¬ 
lar  method  of  traveling  on  these  hostel  trips  is  by 
bicycle. 

What  is  a  hostel?  The  hostel  is  a  place  where 
travelers  are  permitted  to  stay  over-night  by  show¬ 
ing  their  pass  plus  twenty-five  cents  per  person. 
Those  hostels  may  be  barns,  farm  houses,  or  even 
school  dormitories  and  are  spaced  about  15  or  20 
miles  apart.  Separate  sleeping  rooms  are  provided 
for  boys  and  girls  and  a  “houseparent”  is  the  super¬ 
visor  of  the  activities  of  the  hostelers. 

Bunks,  mattresses,  blankets,  and  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  are  furnished  by  the  hotels.  The  hostelers 
must  furnish  their  own  sleeping  sacks,  food  and 
eating  utensils,  cook  their  own  meals,  make  their 
own  beds,  and  wash  their  dishes  before  they  depart 
for  the  next  hostel. 

Before  departure,  a  lunch  is  made  and  taken 
along  to  be  eaten  a it  noon-time,  in  some  comfortable 
spot  by  the  roadside. 

Of  course  these  trips  are  not  made  without  mis¬ 
haps.  Some  of  the  most  unusual  things  can  and  do 
happen,  but  this  only  tends  to  heighten  the  fun  and 
companionship. 

The  usual  distance  ridden  in  one  day  is  about 
fifty  miles,  sometimes  more  or  somtimes  less,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  events  that  happen  during  the 
day. 

The  total  cost  per  day  on  one  of  these  trips, 
regardless  of  how  long  it  is  extended,  is  about  $1.00; 
this  includes  food,  and  shelter  and  possible  repairs 
on  a  bicycle.  It  is  usually  better  to  take  along 
someone  who  knows  how  to  repair  bicycles;  then 
no  matter  where  an  accident  takes  place  it  is  more 
convenient  to  repair  it. 

The  advantages  of  this  sport  are  not  only  the 
clean  fun,  healthy  sport,  good  companionship,  and 
a  feeling  that  everything’s  right  in  the  world,  but 
a  different  view  of  the  county  is  gained.  Youth 
Hosteling  is  an  education  in  itself. 

Charlotte  Long,  ’41 


HOME  STUDY 

Studing  is  like  getting  up  in  the  morning.  After 
one  begins,  he  doesn’t  mind  it,  but  oh.  how  hard  it 
is  to  open  the  door,  step  inside,  take  off  one’s  coat, 
and  sit  down  to  the  desk — that  scourge  of  all  stu¬ 
dents. 

Day  after  day  we  resolve  to  spend  the  afternoon 
and  evening  in  intensive  study,  but  day  after  day  we 
manage  to  evade  the  books  until  we  are  so  tired 
that  we  slump  at  the  desk  and  put  in  an  hour  of 
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half-hearted  effort. 

Perhaps,  we’ve  wasted  the  afternoon  by  going 
up  to  watch'  the  football  practice,  or  by  going  down 
town  to  hear  the  news;  but  we’ll  salvage  an  hour 
and  get  one  subject  done,  then  plunge  with  the 
vigor  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  into  the  quagmires  of 
learning  before  supper.  Rut  what  have  we  here  in 
the  room?  Some  of  the  “boys”  come  in  for  a  game 
of  ping  pong. 

Next,  supper  comes  and  is  eaten,  and  with  a  full 
stomach  we  certainly  need  a  little  exercise.  We 
wait  a  while. 

Finally,  it  is  time  for  study  hours  to  begin,  and 
we  settle  down  to  select  a  subject  to  study,  only  to 
be  disturbed  by  Joe,  who  thinks  he  is  sick.  Tom 
comes  over  to  the  house  for  help  in  his  French  les¬ 
son  and  tells  how  his  football  training  is  getting 
along1 — most  interesting.  Study  hours  go  by  with 
the  visit  of  two  or  three  other  friends. 

This  business  is  becoming  serious.  We’ll  have 
to  buckle  down  to  work  now  and  also  get  up  early 
tomorrow.  Finally  we  devote  fifteen  minutes  to 
each  one  of  four  studies,  and  then  exhausted,  we 
retire,  alarm  set,  but  with  no  sincere  intention  of 
answering  a  five  o’clock  call.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  bring  home  D’s  on  our  cards? 

William  Graham.  ’42 


LOYALTY  TO  OUR  C  OUNTRY 

When  the  nation  called  on  Woburn  as  she  had 
called  on  every  city  and  town  in  this  wonderful 
country  to  uphold  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
democracy  she  did  not  call  in  vain. 

In  the  trying  days  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  war 
of  1812,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Rebellion,  the  War 
of  1898  and  the  Great  World  War,  the  boys  of  Wo¬ 
burn  fought  and  died  that  our  country  might  be  pre¬ 
served. 

Now  that  the  dark  war  clouds  hover  around  us, 
we  should  find  our  American  youth  again  at  the 
front  ready  to  defend  our  country.  Ours  is  a  price¬ 
less  heritage  handed  down  to  us  through  the  great 
sacrifices  made  by  these  boys. 

We  should  all  strive  to  practice  the  principles 
taught  us  in  our  schools,  the  love  of  God  and 
country. 

Soon,  we  shall  be  going  forward  to  face  the 
problems  of  life  without  the  gentle  guidance  of  our 
teachers,  so  let  us  do  the  best  that  is  in  us — that 
we  may  be  a  credit  to  our  school,  our  country,  our 
parents,  and  ourselves 


FILING  TO  THE  NEXT  PERIOD 

How  should  we  behave  in  the  corridors  between 
periods? 

The  first  bell  rings  as  a  warning  to  the  teachers 
and  traffic  officers..  It  does  not  mean  it  is  time  to 
talk.  At  the..ne*t  bell  the  teacher  may  dismiss  the 
class  who  should  leave  immediately  for  their  next 
period. 

The  school  needs  the  co-operation  of  everybody 
in  filing.  ..through  .the  corridors.  There  are  always 
a  few  who  whistle  and  fool,  and  it  takes  only  a  few 
to  give  the  whole  school  a  bad  reputation.  It  is  one 
thing  a  visitor  will  particularly  notice. 

A  pupil  must  obey  the  traffic  officers  because 
it  is  their  job  to  keep  order.  They  keep  traffic  mov¬ 
ing  quietly  and  in  an  orderly  manner.  A  pupil 
must  walk  right  along  unless  he  will  be  late  for  his 
next  period,  and  if  he  is  late,  some  teachers  give  an 
extra  session. 

He  should  not  stop  at  the  water  fountain  unless 
it  is  absolutely  necessary.  There  are  always  some 
late  comers  at  the  fountain,  even  when  filing  Is 
nearly  over.  He  should  not  play  at  the  fountain 
because  somebody  usually  gets  hurt. 

When  he  reaches  his  next  period,  he  should  sit 
down  and  be  ready  for  work  If  there  are  a  few 
minutes  left,  he  could  look  over  his  lessons  or  talk 
with  his  friends  until  the  quiet  bell  rings,  and  that 
means  all  talking  must  stop. 

Roger  Bi-own,  ’42 


OUR  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

The  Student  Council  is  a  representative  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  Senior  High  School.  It  is  a  means  of 
helping  the  Principal  and  Faculty  with  school  prob¬ 
lems. 

This  Student  Government  creates  interest  in 
school  activities  and  makes  school  life  more  pleas¬ 
ant.  If  a  student  has  any  ideas  which  might  bene¬ 
fit  the  Student  Body,  and  make  our  school  better, 
lie  or  she  should  present  them  to  the  council.  Tf 
given  the  full  co-operation  of  every  student,  the 
council  can  and  will  be  a  representative  body  of 
which  we  shall  be  proud,  and  which  will  help  make 
our  students  more  interested  in  school  life.  It  should 
be  given  the  full  attention,  help  and  co-operation 
of  all. 

Doris  Lynch.  ’41 


Phyllis  Van  Leer,  ’41 
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A  CLASS  IN  DRAWING 


STORIES 


JANE’S  AWAKENING 

“I  don’t,  care,  I  tell  you,”  stormed  lovely  Jane 
.Malcom  “I  am  going  to  marry  him!  I  am!  You 
don’t  like  him  and  you  think  that’s  going  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  my  happiness.  What  if  he  is  a  rich  young 
man  who  doesn’t  work?  What  if  he  has  been  tossed 
out  of  three  schools?  They  didn’t  understand  him. 
And  it’s  wrong  of  you  to  believe  any  of  those  sordid 
stories  about  him  when  you  have  no  proof  at  all. 
I’m  not  going  to  college  and  I  am  going  to  marry 
Rodney  Wetherington.  So  there!” 

Jane  stalked  angrily  out  of  their  little  sitting 
room  at  Hillside  Dodge,  leaving  her  mother  and 
father  looking  sadly  and  silently  after  her.  Mrs. 
Malcom  dabbed  surreptitiously  at  her  eyes  with  a 


wisp  of  lace,  as  her  husband  cleared  his  throat  and 
glanced  over  her  head,  through  the  broad  window, 
and  even  beyond  the  grandeur  of  the  majestic,  snow 
covered  hills  he  saw  there. 

“Don’t,  Helen,”  he  said  gruffly.  “I’m  hoping  for 
the  best.  It  seems  impossible  to  me  that  anyone 
with  the  intelligence  and  sound  reasoning  that  our 
Janie  normally  shows  will  go  on  believing  that  that 
inane,  reckless,  young  scoundrel  is  any  fit  life  com¬ 
panion  for  her.” 

“Oh,  Geoffrey,  that  is  true,  isn’t  it,”  answered 
Mrs.  Malcom.,  brightening  as  she  always  did  at  a 
reference  to  the  caliber  of  Jane’s  mentality.  “If 
only  she  doesn’t  rush  ahead  blindly  Doubtless,  in 
time,  she’ll  realize  she  could  never  be  happy  with 
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that  spoiled,  extravagant  philanderer.” 

The  young  man  being  so  harshly  described  here 
was  also  uppermost  in  Jane’s  mind  as  she  stood 
with  her  back  against  the  closed  door  of  her  own 
room,  across  the  hall  from  her  parentis’  suite. 
“What’s  the  story,  itod?”  she  murmured  perplexedly 
to  an  absent  finance.  “1  never  had  any  arguments 
with  Mom  and  Dad  before  I  met  you,  and  I  certainly 
do  have  some  beauties  at  present!  Take  that  one 
just  now.  ’  Jane  grew  silent  as  a  feeling  of  shame 
for  her  unbecoming  irreverence  and  disrespect  tow¬ 
ard  her  parents  crept  over  her.  "I  guess  I  carried 
it  a  little  too  far,  today,  though.  Perhaps  I’d  better 
go  and  apologize  to  them.  No,  I  won’t,  she  decided, 
as  willlul  stubborness  dominated  her  usually  pleas¬ 
ant.  agreeable  disposition.  They  brought  me  up 
here  just  to  get  me  away  from  Rod  and  disuade  me; 
they’re  being  unreasonable  about  the  whole  thing, 
i'll  go  skiing  instead  Maybe  that  will  cool  me  off. 

Quickly  Jane  donned  smart  appropriate  ski 
clothes,  which  made  her  look  far  more  professional 
and  competent  than  she  really  was,  then  hurried 
down  the  wide,  wooden  stairway,  and  fled  through 
the  comfortable,  inviting  lobby  with  its  tiny  desk, 
large  fireplace,  and  rustic  appearance  before  any  of 
her  acquaintances,  clustered  before  the  merrily 
blazing  fire,  could  interrupt  her  intention  to  be  out 
in  the  open  immediately. 

Jane  took  her  skis  and  poles  down  from  the 
rack,  snapped  the  bindings  over  the  grooved  heels 
of  her  boots,  and  was  off.  She  skied  well,  though 
not  expertly,  and  so  it  was  with  a  sense  of  exulta¬ 
tion  and  freedom  that  she  glided  over  the  crusty 
snow  toward  the  tow. 

Usually,  Jane  took  advantage  of  the  location  of 
the  aptly-named  Hillside  Lodge  and  used  the  several 
trails  down  from  the  inn,  over  which  on*  could  go 
miles  to  the  valley  and  town  below.  But  today, 
with  a  lingering  bit  of  preverseness,  she  was  going 
to  ride  the  tow  up  Mount  Doradnic,  not  to  the  sum¬ 
mit.,  but  up  to  the  point  where  the  more  skilled 
skiers  started  their  swooping,  treacherous  descent. 

With  commendable  cautiousness,  Jane  left  the 
tow  the  first  time  at  a  moderate  distance  up  the 
steep  slope  directly  behind  the  lodge.  She  had 
plotted  this  run  often,  inch  by  inch,  rock  by  rock, 
from  the  hotel  veranda,  but  this  was  the  first  time 
she  had  attempted  to  take  it. 

She  moved  forward  slowly  and  then  started 
down  At  twenty  yards,  she  was  winding  through, 
gathering  speed ;  at  seventy-five,  she  knew  she 
couldn’t  make  it,  but  she  was  going  through,  skirt¬ 
ing  those  jagged  rocks  by  inches,  even  less,  roaring 
down  in  a  cloud  of  snow' — forty,  fifty  miles  an  hour, 
it  seemed — and  then  she  had  done  it.  She  was 
skimming  along  on  level  ground,  now,  and  she  ran 
it  out  to  a  sharp  and  easy  christy  swirl,  stopping 
just  in  front  of  the  inn  steps,  w'here  some  guests 


broke  into  spontaneous  applause  and  compliment¬ 
ary  remarks. 

“Nice  going,  Jane,”  shouted  one. 

And,  “You’re  centainly  improving,  Miss  Malcom,” 
from  one  of  the  professional  instructors. 

Flushed  with  her  success,  Jane  again  went  to 
the  tow  and,  as  she  grasped  the  long,  wet,  endless 
circle  of  hemp  that  pulls  one  up  and  up  and  up, 
over  the  bumpy  track,  she  decided  this  time  to  try 
the  slope  from  a  much  higher  altitude  True,  she 
had  previously  been  warned  against  it,  but  she  had 
certainly  improved  since  then;  and  now  she  felt 
overconfident  of  her  ability. 

"Jane,  my  girl,  it’s  up  to  you,”  she  said  to  her¬ 
self,  as  she  prepared  to  push  off  down  the  long 
extremely  dangerous  slope.  “Imagine  your  doing 
skiing  of  this  sort!  Not  slalom,  not  cross  country, 
but  downhill  with  speed!” 

Down,  down,  she  went.  The  sky  was  a  bleak 
gray  now’;  the  cold  biting  wind  blew  icy  bits  through 
the  crisp  air.  She  couldn’t  see;  she  just  aimed,  her 
knees  taking  the  bumps.  Grateful  for  the  control 
given  by  her  steel  edges,  which  bit  into  the  glazed 
surface,  she  flitted  on  and  on,  a  speck  against  the 
white.  Faster,  faster,  she  went,  ’till  she  had  to 
check.  This  she  did  in  a  quick  flung  crystal  flare. 
She  was  halfway,  now,  and  here  it  was,  that  spot, 
that  worst  hump  Make  it  and  the  course  is  con¬ 
quered, — She’s  fast,  faster  than  she’s  ever  been,  and 
then  she  hit  that  place  and  the  edges  bit  just 
enough,  not  checking,  and  she’s  over.  Everything 
will  be  all — Crack!  Just  one  sound  and  the  wrhite 
coming  up,  bang,  crash,  hard,  much  too  hard,  much 

The  car  bumped  much  too  hard.  Jane  opened 
her  eyes. 

“What — where?”  she  stammered. 

“Lie  quietly,  now,  and  don’t  move,”  spoke  an 
authoritative  voice  belonging  to  an  unfamiliar  face. 

“It’s  all  right,  Jane  dear,”  said  her  mother’s 
voice.  “Dad  and  the  doctor  and  il  are  taking  you 
to  the  hospital  in  the  city.  Don’t  worry,  dear. 
We’re  here.” 

Tears  of  gladness  came  from  beneath  Jane’s 
closed  lids  as  she  realized  the  presence  of  her  par¬ 
ents  Then  she  started,  hurt  by  a  sharp  prick  in 
her  arm. 

“There,  you’ll  rest  better  after  that,”  said  the 
new  voice  and  Jane  felt  a  sharp  twinge  of  annoy¬ 
ance. 

Who  does  he  think  he  is  anywrny,  she  thought. 
Doing  that  without  even  a  warning.  Why,  I’ll — . 
Her  thought  whirled,  eluded  her  grasp,  and  van¬ 
ished. 

Jane  awroke,  feeling  quite  comfortable  and  able 
to  think  clearly  But,  when  she  tired  to  move  in  her 
narrow  hospital  bed,  she  sank  back  in  despair,  real¬ 
izing  that  her  comfort  was  restricted  to  simply  one 
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position. 

“Well,  Sleeping  Beauty,’’  said  a  hearty  jovial 
voice— none  other  than  that  of  Jane’s  own  Doctor, 
John  Kirkinan.  “Decided  to  wake  up  and  look 
around,  did  you?” 

‘Hi,  Doctor  John,”  answered  Jane,  imperti¬ 
nently,  “What’s  the  matter  with  me.  anyway?  I 
can’t  move  an  inch,  and  my  head  hurts.  No  holding 
out,  now.  What’s  wrong?” 

“Well,  if  you  can  take  it  all  at  once,  Janie,  I’ll 
tell  you.  You’re  a  very  nice  case.  Few  broken  ribs, 
say  about  six,  cracked  collarbone,  touch  of  shoulder, 
broken  ankle,  and  a  bump  on  your  head.  No  con¬ 
cussion  or  fracture,  though.  Nothing  serious,  at  all. 
Few  weeks  and  you’ll  be  fit  as  a  fiddle  again.  They’ll 
take  good  care  of  you  here.  Do  as  you’re  told,  take 
it  easy,  and  I’ll  see  you  every  day.  ‘Bye  now,  Jane.’” 
And  the  busy  doctor  was  off  to  see  to  his  extensive 
practice. 

Though  at  first,  she  fretted,  moaned,  snapped, 
and  bewailed  the  circumstances  that  kept  her  there, 
in  a  few  days,  life  at  the  hospital  became  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  Jane.  True,  she  had  visits  from  her 
parents,  Rod,  and  all  her  friends,  but  visiting  hours 
were  very  brief.  She  had  all  kinds  of  cards,  mes¬ 
sages,  flowers  and  gifts,  but  though  they  helped 
inn.ee  her  stay  more  pleasant,  it  was  hospital  routine 
itself,  the  comforting  attitude  of  the  doctors  and 
nurses,  their  accurate  capability,  that  made  the 
nevu  i  -boring  hours  pass  very'  quickly  to  the  alert 
and  eager  Jane. 

She  watched,  she  asked  questions,  she  learned 
to  take  her  own  temperature  and  pulse  and  to 
understand  hospital  jargon.  But  what  pleased  her 
mo3t  was  her  observation  of  the  sincere  gratitude 
and  deep  confidence  that  those  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  were  able  to  instil  in  their  patients,  as  they 
surged  steadily  and  surely  forward  with  their  health 
giving  tasks  and  duties. 

Slowlv.  a  resolve  formed  and  strengthened  in 
Jane’s  mind,  but  she  spoke  of  it  to  no  one  until,  on 
the  sixteenth  day  of  her  stay — she  had  to  keep  track 
of  the  days  with  a  little  bedside  calendar — she  said 
casually  to  Rod,  who  with  a  possessiveness  almost 
rude  had  managed  to  be  her  only  visitor,  “Rod.  how 
would  you  like  to  have  a  doctor  for  a  wife  ?” 

Rod  laughed  uproariously.  “No.  small  change. 
I’d  much  rather  have  you.  None  of  those  prim, 
mannish,  know-it-all  woman  doctors  for  my  choice.” 

“Please,  Rod,”  Jane  begged,  ‘I’m  serious.  I 
mean.  I’m  thinking  of  going  to  college,  then  to  medi¬ 
cal  school,  then  to — ” 

“Now,  wait  a  minute.”  growled  Rod.  his  smile 
replaced  by  a  grim  sulky  frown.  “Just  where  do  I 
fit  into  that  pretty  picture?”  he  asked  scornfully. 

“Why,  after  I  got  through  school  and  was  ready 
to  practice,  we  could — ” 

“Yeah?”  he  interrupted  rudely.  “What  do  I  lopk 


like?  Do  you  think  I’d  wait  eight  or  ten  years  for 
any  girl.  Not  me!  There’s  too  many  of  them  glad 
to  have  a  guy  like  me  around.” 

Jane  was  silent  in  amazement..  She  was  un¬ 
prepared  for  an  attitude  such  as  his.  She  was 
startled  at  his  gruffness,  conceit,  and  immediate 
huffiness.  At  least,  if  he  didn’t  approve,  he  could 
have  discussed  it  quietly  and  reasonably  with  her 
and  not  been  such  a  boor  about  it.  Perhaps  her 
mother  and  dad  were  not  wrong  in — . 

‘Aw  Jane.  You  were  only  kidding  me,  weren’t 
you?  You  shouldn’t  do  that  to  me.  I  might  have 
known  you  didn’t  mean  any  foolishness,  like  that.” 
Red  was  cordial  again. 

“No,  Rod,  I  wasn’t  kidding  at  all.”  Jane  spoke 
slowly  at  first  and  then  with  a  rush  of  words  a3 
her  purpose  became  more  clear  and  her  determina¬ 
tion  strengthened.  “It  isn’t  foolishness,  though  I 
see  now  I  couldn’t  expect  you  to  understand.  It’s 
a  grand,  noble  profession  ami  I  am  going  to  be  a 
doctor. 

Once  the  words  were  spoken,  she  felt  a  curious 
satisfaction  and  delight.  Savouring  each  syllable 
che  repeated,  ‘“I  am  going  to  be  a  doctor.  With  the 
best  of  my  ability  and  with  the  use  of  every  iota 
of  my  mentality  and  strength,  I  am  going  to  be  a 
doctor.  And  if  it  means  that  we  can’t  be  engaged 
cr  can’t  even  be  friends  any  more,  I’m  sorry,  but 
that’s  the  way  it’s  going  to  be.” 

“Jane!”  Rod  stood  aghast.  He  couldn’t  con¬ 
ceive  any  girl,  any  girl  preferring  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  and  a  career  to  him — Rodney  Wetherlngton, 
young,  rich,  good  looking!  Jane,  a  doctor. 

“Jane,  you’re  crazy!  It’s  your  fall,  it’s  the  hos¬ 
pital,  it’s — ” 

“No.  Rod.  I’m  quite  sane  and  also  quite  sure 
that  my — ” 

“Okay,  then!”  R,od  was  surly  now.  Surly  and 
contemptibly  rude.  “You’re  a  fool  and  I  don’t  get 
what  I  saw  in  you  at  all.  All  I  can  say  is  I’m  lucky 
to  be  getting  out  in  time.  I’ll  be  better  off  without 
you.  I’ll — Oh!”  Rod’s  vocabulary  didn’t  contain 
the  words  to  express  his  indignation  at  this  slight 
to  his  vanity  and  «o  he  stamped  out  speechless. 

Jane  lay  quietly  for  a  moment  or  two.  She  had 
never  expected  any  scene  like  this.  She  had  lost 
her  fiance  and,  wonder  of  wonders,  she  didn’t  care. 
Instead,  they  felt  wonderfully  content  and  aglow 
with  a  rich  resolve.  She’d  be  at  peace  with  Mom 
and  Dad,  too.  They’d  surely  approve  of  her  idea  and 
some  day.  in  the  distant  future,  when  she  was  deep 
in  the  work  of  healing  and  soothing,  she  would 
wonder  how  she  had  ever  considered  life  with  Rod. 

Rut  now,  she  was  simply  grateful.  Grateful  for 
the  accident  which  brought  her  here;  grateful  to 
those  who  had  inspired  her;  grateful  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lie  here  and  plan;  grateful  for  the  colleges 
and  teachers  who  would  help  her  fulfill  her  ambi- 
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tion:  Jane  was  truly  grateful. 

As  her  brain  discarded  all  the  confusion  and 
tumult  caused  by  her  engagement,  she  felt  as  if  she 
were  emerging  from  a  troubled  sleep,  from  a  bad 
dream  and  she  smiled  to  herself  as  she  murmured 
happily,  ‘It’s  certainly  grand  to  have  an  awaken¬ 
ing!” 

Eunice  Haney,  ’41 


NEVER  TO  BE  FORGOTTEN 

In  the  city  of  Ashville,  Maine,  a  terrible  storm 
was  raging.  The  rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents 
as  Miss  Green  looked  out  of  the  City  Hospital  win¬ 
dow.  She  was  a  student  nurse  there.  All  of  a  sud¬ 
den  she  saw  two  cars  crash  with  terrific  force.  She 
was  horrified,  and  ran  to  get  someone.  Down  the 
next  corridor  came  Dr.  Rlack. 

“What’s  the  hurry.  Miss  Green?”  asked  the 
doctor.” 

“Oh  Doctor!  There  has  been  a  terrible  acci¬ 
dent.” 

“Where?”  asked  he. 

“Come  and  I’ll  show  you.”  answered  Miss  Green. 

They  hurried  along  the  corridor  until  they 
reached  the  window.  There  was  quite  a  crowd  gath¬ 
ered  around  the  scene  so  that  they  couldn’t  quite 
make  out  the  cars.  They  hurried  out  the  door  and 
up  to  the  spot  where  it  had  happened.  One  car  wa3 
driven  by  a  young  man  about  twenty  and  the  other 
by  a  man  about  fifty.  The  latter  was  the  more 
seriously  injured  and  very  delirious.  They  were 
rushed  into  the  hospital  and  the  younger  man  was 
identified  as  Mr.  John  A.  Brown  of  2165  Main  Street. 
The  elder  man  had  no  marks  of  identification.  Miss 
Green  was  assigned  to  attend  the  elder  who  was 
put  in  a  private  room  on  account  of  his  delirium. 
She  sat  for  about  an  hour  as  he  mumbled  on.  All 
of  a.  sudden  she  distinguished  some  of  the  words. 

“My — mother - she  — she  — — lives — in — Oak¬ 
ville.  Her  — name  - is - Helen  - White.” 

Miss  Green  wrote  this  down  on  a  paper,  and 
after  she  went  off  duty,  telephoned  to  her  mother 
who  lived  in  Oakville.  She  asked  her  mother  if  she 
knew  any  such  woman  and  her  mother  said  she  did. 
Her  mother  got  in  touch  with  the  lady,  who  called 
Miss  Green  back. 

“Hello!”  said  Miss  Green.  “Is  this  Mrs.  Helen 
White?” 

Yes,”  answered  a  feeble  voice. 

“Well  this  is  Miss  Green,  calling  from  the  Ash¬ 
ville  City  Hospital  in  Maine.  I  wondered  if  you 
have  a  son  about  fifty  years  old.” 

“Why.”  said  Mrs.  White  very  astonished.  “I  had 
a  son,  Jim,  who  would  be  that  age  but  I  haven’t 
seen  him  for  thirty  years.  He  left  home  as  a  young 
man  because  his  father  died  and  he  couldn’t  find  a 
job.” 

She  went  on  to  describe  him  in  detail. 


“We  have  a  man  here  at  the  hospital  who  might 
fit  all  your  description,  considering  it  would  be  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  changes  of  thirty  years;  but  he  has 
no  mark  of  identification.  He  mentioned  you  as  his 
mother.  He  has  been  very  delirious  so  that  is  all 
I  could  learn.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  make 
the  trip  up  here?” 

“Oh!”  said  Mrs.  White,  “I’m  afraid  I  can’t.  I 
haven’t  even  money  enough  to  buy  my  supply  of 
groceries.” 

“I’ll  send  you  a  ticket  through  the  mail  then,” 
said  Miss  Green,  “and  you  can  get  up  all  right.” 

Two  days  later  a  train  chugged  into  the  Ash¬ 
ville  Station.  Miss  Green  had  waited  patiently  until 
at  last  she  saw  a  little  old  lady  step  from  the  train. 
She  went  over  and  assured  herself  it  was  Mrs. 
White.  They  got  into  a  taxi  and  rode  to  the  hos¬ 
pital.  As  soon  as  the  patient  saw  this  woman  he 
cried : 

“Mother,  I  knew  you’d  come!” 

“Jim,  my  boy!”  exclaimed  his  mother,  and  they 
embraced. 

The  result  was  that  the  student  nurse,  Miss 
Green,  had  united  a  poor  mother  with  her  wealthy 
son  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  thirty  years.  He 
wanted  to  reward  Miss  Green,  but  instead  she  told 
him  that  she  would  prefer  that  he  make  his  gift  to 
the  hospital. 

Mary  McGowan,  ’43 


ACCOJOIODATORS  AT  SHORT  NOTICE 

“Arriving  with  Mrs.  Standish  at  6:00  p.  m.  to¬ 
day  stop  love  Mother.” 

Aileen  screeched  to  her  brother  from  the  back 
steps.  “Teddy  Marshall,  come  here  quick!” 

Teddy  leisurely  emerged  from  the  garage  in 
faded  overalls,  covered  with  grease,  and  with  face 
and  hands  that  hadn’t  missed  much  of  it.  He  am¬ 
bled  up  to  the  steps  where  Aileen  frantically  waved 
a  slip  of  yellow  paper  at  him. 

“Read  this!”  she  ordered  dramatically. 

After  examining  it,  Teddy’s  jaw  dropped  several 
inches  and  he  sat  down  to  meditate.  Aileen  joined 
him. 

“And  the  servant  has  left!”  she  sighed  despair¬ 
ingly. 

After  a  few  minutes,  Teddy  gave  it  up.  “Aw! 
Mom  can  take  her  to  Mrs.  Burke’s  for  their  meals.” 

“Of  course  she  can’t.  Mrs.  Standish  lives  at  the 
Ritz  or  someplace  like  that,  and  we’ve  got  to  show 
her  that  Woburn  is  as  good  as  New  York.  If  only 
Nora  hadn’t  been  insuch  a  temper,  we  could  call 
her  back.” 

“I  know,  Teddy, — Oh!  r  know.  You  and  I  will 
be  the  servants!  Now  you’ve  got  to,  Teddy,”  she 
pleaded. 

“Just  like  a  woman!  You  can’t  cook  worth  a 
cent  and  what  could  I  do?  I’m  going  out  to  finish 
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the  car.’’  he  declared  scornfully. 

Aileen  grabbed  his  ear.  Teddy  knew  that  grip 
and  stopped  in  his  tracks. 

“That’s  what  you  can  do,  Mr.  Marshall!’’  Aileen 
was  going  to  Teddy’s  weak  spot.  “You  can  dress  up 
arid  drive  down  to  the  station  for  them.  And  give 
Mother  a  high-sign,  too.  Besides,  who  do  you  think 
has  been  cooking  for  us  since  Nora  left?  You  don’t 
look  especially  ill,  either.  I’d  like  to  see  you  do 
better ! ” 

Without  further  argument  she  turned  into  the 
kitchen,  leaving  Teddy  to  scratch  his  head  in  per¬ 
plexity. 

Then  from  the  kitchen  he  heard  called  very 
sweetly.  “Teddy — we’ll  have  ice  cream  for  dinner.” 
Aileen  was  wise.  She  knew  that  the  way  to  a  man’s 
heart  was  through  his  stomach. 

Teddy  immediately  spruced  up.  “Aw  right,”  he 
Condescended. 

Then  followed  much  discussion  of  the  menus, 
and  of  how  to  tell  Mother  of  their  plan.  Finally  they 
decided  to  write  a  note  and  leave  it  in  the  station 
for  her. 

Of  course.  Aileen  planned  a  very  elaborate  meal 
for  the  evening.  She  believed  in  making  a  good  first 
impression,  at  any  rate.  Tomato  bisque,  chicken 
croquettes,  angel  cake,  and  coffee' — this  was  the  first 
menu. 

Needless  to  say,  the  afternoon  was  not  an  idle 
one  for  these  two  conspirators. 

Meanwhile,  a  train  from  New  York  was  bearing 
their  mother  and  a  school-girl  friend  toward  Wo¬ 
burn.  Mrs.  Marshall  was  very  eager  to  have  Aileen 
and  Teddy  make  a  good  impression  at  their  first 
meeting. 

Eventually,  the  train  pulled  in  at  the  modest 
little  station,  and  the  two  women  went  inside,  as  the 
Marshall's  car  was  not  present.  On  inquiring  for  a 
taxi,  Mrs.  Marshall  received  a  note.  Hastily  read¬ 
ing  it,  she  suppressed  a  chuckle  and  told  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
dish  that  Aileen  and  Teddy  had  gone  away  with 
their  father.  Mrs.  Marshall  was  accustomed  to  her 
youngsters’  escapades.  Then  Teddy,  the  chauffer, 
dressed  in  his  Sunday  best,  came  in,  and  the  three 
left  for  home. 

On  her  arrival,  Mrs.  Marshall  went  to  the  kitch¬ 
en,  where  a  hot  and  flustered  Aileen  was  testing 
the  heat  of  the  fat  with  a  thermometer  which  she 
had  broken  from  the  outside  of  the  window  frame. 
Aileen  refused  any  help,  so  Mrs.  Marshall  went  in 
and  awaited  dinner  with  Mrs.  Standish,  while  Ted¬ 
dy  set  the  table.  After  upsetting  the  water  pitcher 
and  forgetting  soup  spoons  and  napkins,  he  went 
out  to  sample  everything  in  the  kitchen. 

When  Mrs.  Marshall  had  confided  in  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Standish,  who  had  a  daughter  of  her  own. 
agreed  to  act  as  if  she  did  not  know. 

When  Aileen  served  the  bisque,  Mrs.  Marshall 


glowed  with  pride,  for  it  was  really  good.  (Thanks 
to  Mr.  Campbell) 

The  next  course  was  a  decided  come-down,  be¬ 
cause  the  croquettes  were  raw  in  the  center  and  the 
biscuits  were  as  black  as  ebony.  However,  the  salad 
was  all  right. 

After  waiting  five  minutes  for  dessert,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
shall  winked  at  her  friend  and  excused  herself.  She 
found  Aileen  in  tears,  and  Teddy,  with  a  very  an¬ 
tagonistic  air,  teasing  her.  “I  told  you  so,  didn’t  I? 
Now  don’t  you  wish  you’d  listened?  Mother’ll  thank 
you  for  this!” 

Mi  s.  Marshall  sent  Teddy  out  and  tried  to  com¬ 
fort  Aileen,  but  in  vain.  Aileen  told  her  to  look  in 
the  oven.  Doing  so,  she  saw  something  about  half 
an  inch  thick  and  very  brown,  which  on  close  ex¬ 
amination  she  surmised  to  be  an  angel  cake! 

“Never  mind,  dear.  Mother’s  proud  of  you  just 
the  same!” 

Aileen  smiled  triumphantly  at  Teddy,  who  was 
not  missing  anything.  The  ice  cream  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  all. 

Eleanor  Tedesco,  ’41 


HUMANS  TO  JUDGE 

The  cold  silence  of  the  northern  settlement  was 
suddenly  shattered  by  a  piercing  childish  scream. 

“It’s  from  the  exercising  trail,  by  the  river!” 
shouted  MacFarland,  owner  of  the  trading  post,  to 
Jim.  a  dog  team  racer  as  he  ran  toward  the  sound. 

As  he  reached  the  scene,  MacFarland  stopped, 
aghast  at  the  sight  of  his  own  three  year  old  daugh¬ 
ter.  Joan  bung  in  the  blood-stained  snow. 

Later,  after  such  primitive  medication  as  the 
little  settlement  supplied  had  been  used  to  staunch 
the  bleeding  from  a  severed  artery,  it  was  learned 
from  Joan’s  baby  lisping  that  a  “big  dog”  had  rushed 
at  and  bitten  her. 

It  so  happened  that  Jack  Frost,  Jimmy’s  lead 
dog.  was  the  only  one  around,  for  all  the  other  dogs 
were  out  trapping  with  their  masters.  As  the  only 
tracks  in  the  new  snow  were  those  of  Jackie,  nat¬ 
urally  he  was  alarmed. 

“Well,  Jimmie,  you  know  the  law,”  Mac  said, 
“any  dog  that  bites  a  child  must  be  shot.”  This 
was  an  unwritten  law  of  the  North. 

“I  don’t  care  what  you  say,  Mac.  Jackie  didn’t 
bite  Joan.  He  isn’t  that  kind  of  dog.  He’s  well 
trained  not  to  attack  humans.  It  can’t  be  proven 
he  bit  poor  little  Joanie  even  though  it  looks  bad  and 
— well,  you  just  can’t  shoot  him,”  was  Jim’s  des¬ 
perate  reply. 

“Well,  never  mind  that  now,”  said  Mrs.  Mac¬ 
Farland.  “What  we  need  imtnediately  is  a  doctor. 
There  is  a  tourniquet  on  the  wound  but  it  has  to  be 
loosened  every  twenty  minutes  and  Joan  loses  a  lot 
of  blood  every  time.”  she  said. 

“What  shall  we  do?”  asked  Mac.  “The  dog 
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teams  are  all  out  and  the  nearest  doctor  is  forty 
miles  away,  in  Floresta.” 

"I'll  go,”  volunteered  Jimmie. 

"Nonsense,”  said  Mac.  “The  snow  is  three  feet 
deep.  It  will  take  at  least  three  days  to  reach  Flo¬ 
resta.’' 

"We’ll  try  the  river,"  said  Jimmie.  “It  Isn’t 
very  thick  but  we  can  try  it  anyway.” 

Mac  pondered  a  moment  over  the  gallant  offer 
to  attempt  a  dangerous  trip. 

"Okay,”  he  said,  “but  you  understand,  Jimmie, 
this  won’t  change  things  about  Jack  Frost.” 

“I  know,”  retorted  Jimmie,  “I  know.” 

When  Jimmie  was  well  on  his  way  for  the  doc¬ 
tor,  Jackie  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  pushing 
through  the  deep  resisting  drifts.  Soon  a  forest 
loomed  ahead  and  the  going  was  easier  there.  About 
twelve  miles  from  Mac’s  place,  Jimmie  heard  ice 
cakes  hitting  solid  ice  and  said  somew’hat  consol¬ 
ingly  to  Jackie,  “Well,  Jackie,  I  guess  we  can  hit 
the  ice  pretty  soon.” 

They  arrived  at  the  river  and  found  the  ice  very 
thin  in  most  places.  Jackie  decided  that  he  liked 
the  thin  ice  better  because  there  were  no  ridges  on 
it  to  hurt  his  feet.  Suddenly,  the  runners  of  the  sled 
sank  into  the  slushy  ice.  Jackie  pulled  with  all  his 
strength,  but  the  sled  held  fast.  With  Jimmie’s  help. 
Jackie  finally  pulled  the  sled  clear,  but  his  feet  were 
cut  and  bleeding.  Seeing  this,  Jimmie  sacrificed  his 
leather  mittens,  cutting  them  to  make  paw  pads  for 
.Jackie.  After  that  little  episode  Jackie  stuck  to 
(hick  ice. 

Having  finally  struggled  through  to  Floresta, 
Jimmie  went  to  the  trading  post  and  asked  for  Doc- 
t  r  Winters. 

Soon  the  doceor  wras  asking,  “Well,  what’s  the 
trouble,  Jimmie?  How'  are  things  up  your  way?” 

“It’s  Joan  MacFarland,”  answered  Jimmie. 
“She’s  badly  wounded.  Doc.  A  dog  bit  her.” 

Jimmie  did  not  tell  hint:  what  dog  bit  Joan. 

Recause  of  a  fast  dropping  to  temperature,  the 
ice  w'as  now  frozen  solid  enough  for  Jackie  to  make 
good  time  hack  to  the  settlement  with  Jimmie  and 
the  doctor.  Reaching  Mac’s,  the  doctor  left  Jimmie 
and  hurried  to  Joan. 

With  an  emergency  operation  and  all  the  skill 
at  his  command,  the  doctor  saved  Joan’s  life,  and 
when  she  was  safely  resting,  he  left  her  for  a  short 
time.  He  then  went  out  where  Jimmie  and  Mac 
were  standing  and  asked,  “Which  dog  bit  Joan?” 

“That  one  there,”  said  Mac,  pointing  to  Jackie 
and  pumping  a  130-30  bullet  into  his  automatic  rifle. 

Just  then,  came  another  agonizing  scream.  Jack 
Frost  took  one  sniff  and  was  gone  in  snow  dust  in 
the  direction  of  the  scream.  Jimmie,  Mac,  and  the 
doctor  followed,  and  came  upon  Jackie  chasing  a 
hungry  wolf  that  had  just  attempted  to  bite  a  small 
boy.  It  was  then  that  Jimmie  grabbed  Mac’s  riffe 


and  kill  the  wolf  with  the  bullet  meant  for  Jack 
Frost.  When  they  again  looked  around,  Jackie  was 
trying  to  lick  up  the  boy’s  tears  with  his  tongue. 

Leaving  the  boy  in  Jackie’s  care,  they  went  to 
examine  the  dead  wolf.  Jimmie,  who  was  examin¬ 
ing  the  wolf’s  great  head,  discovered  a  fresh  gash 
on  the  wolf’s  nose.  Seeing  this  he  exclaimed,  “Mac, 
come  here.  See  this  gash,  that  explains  why  Jackie 
had  blood  on  his  whiskers  yesterday.  When  this 
wolf  bit  Joan,  Jackie  tried  to  protect  her  and  bit  the 
wolf  on  the  nose.” 

"You’re  right  Jim,”  said  Mac,  following  Jim’s 
reasoning,  “I  guess  that  clears  up  quite  a  few 
things.” 

“Why,”  said  the  doctor,  ‘instead  of  being  a 
scoundrel,  that  dog  is  a  hero!” 

“I  guess  dogs  get  a  lot  of  raw'  deals,”  said  Mac 
“and  depend  on  us  humans  to  judge  them.  May  I 
have  the  privilege  of  carrying  Jack  Frost  to  your 
cabin,  Jimmie?” 

“Gladly,”  said  Jimmie  as  he  wearily  prepared 
to  follow  the  procession  headed  by  his  heroic  and 
innocent  dog,  triumphantly  borne  toward  a  much 
needed  rest. 

James  Milliken,  ’43 


KAREN’S  PROBLEM 

Karen  ran  down  the  street  as  though  she  were 
being  chased.  Migh  as  well  get  this  ordeal  over. 
She  dashed  into  Jones’  Drugstore  and  made  for  the 
telephone  booth! 

“Operator,  please  give  me  Oak.  9738.  I  wish 
she’d  hurry,”  muttered  Karen  under  her  breath. 

When  she  finally  heard  the  lifting  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  on  the  opposite  line,  Karen’s  knees  began  to 
tremble.  After  all,  this  was  not  an  easy  task. 

“Hello,”  she  said.  “This  is  Karen  Wayne  speak¬ 
ing.  “May  I  speak  to  Wendel?” 

“This  is  Wendel  speaking,”  answered  a  voice  in 
which  even  a  baby  could  note  conceit  and  self-love. 

“Wendel,”  said  Karen  in  a  voice  which  was  drip¬ 
ping  with  false  admiration.  Of  course  Wendel.  the 
most  conceited  pupil  in  the  whole  high  school,  did¬ 
n’t  know'  it  was  false.  According  to  him,  all  the 
girls  in  the  high  school  w'ere  supposed  to  be  head- 
over-heels  in  love  with  him.  The  poor  fool.  If  he 
only  knew  how  mistaken  he  w'as.  He  was  living  in 
a  “Fool’s  Paradise.” 

“Wendel,”  repeated  Karen.  “Would  you  like  to 
go  to  the  Senior  Play  w'ith  me?”  Well,  there  it  was, 
it  was  finally  out! 

After  a  moment’s  resitation,  Wendel  replied, 
“Well,  Karen,  I  don’t  know  yet  w'hether  I  care  to 
see  the  play  or  not.  You  see  it  is  a  comedy,  and  if 
I  feel  in  the  mood  for  it.  I’ll  go.  I’ll  let  you  know 
definitely,  the  day  of  the  play.  Goodbye.”  With  that 
he  closed  the  line. 

Karen’s  face  turned  a  deep  violet — not  from 
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shame,  but  from  anger.  Why  the  nerve  of  him! 
When  she  came  out  of  the  telephone  booth,  Karen 
met  Alice,  Ruth,  and  B'abs. 

“Well,  did  you  do  it?”  asked  R^th. 

“Yes,  but  I  must  have  lost  ten  pounds  in  those 
two  minutes.  You  girls  are  too  harsh  with  your 
initiation  rules.  After  all,  you  know  he’ll  probably 
tell  everyone  about  it.” 

“If  he  does,  we’ll  straighten  that  fellow  out,” 
threatened  Alice. 

“Let’s  forget  it  for  now.”  said  Karen.  “How 
about  a  soda?” 

For  half  an  hour  the  girls  laughed  and  talked 
about  everything.  They  didn’t  mention  the  “Wen- 
del  incident”  again. 

Later,  when  Karen  walked  home  alone,  her  head 
was  bent  in  retrospection.  Ordinarily,  her  dark 
head  was  lifted  high,  her  shoulders  thrown  back,  and 
her  slim  figure  would  swing  briskly  along  the  street 
without  a  care  in  the  world.  But  tonight!  Oh!  Well! 
You  couldn't  get  into  the  “Select  Crescent”  without 
some  difficulty.  The  girls  had  told  her  that  in  order 
to  gain  membership  to  the  club  she  must  ask  the 
most  conceited  boy  (Wendel)  in  their  school  to  the 
Senior  Play. 

For  the  next  two  weeks,  Karen  tried  to  avoid 
Wendel.  He,  of  course,  would  manage  somehow  to 
bump  into  her  and  then  with  an  air  of  superiority 
would  say,  “Hello,  Karen.” 

Karen  would  nod  her  head  slightly  and  walk  by. 

“Are  you  in  for  a  surprise?”  she’d  mutter  to 
him  under  her  breath. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  day  of  the  play,  Karen 
was  in  the  library  before  classes  getting  some  in¬ 
formation  about  Caesar. 

“Hello,  Karen,”  said  a  bored  voice. 

Kn"en’s  blood  turned  to  ice.  She  swung  around. 
There  was  dear  old  Wendel.  She  had  to  admit  he 
was  go- d -looking.  This  morning  of  all  mornings! 
“He  must  he  about  six  feet  tall,”  thought  Karen. 
“His  rh  r’Rrs  are  terribly  broad.  Just  right  for 
football,  although  he  doesn’t  take  part  in  sports.” 
W°ndel  had  dark,  crisp  hair  and  cold  blue  eyes. 
“Well.  Wendel,  have  you  decided  yet  whether  you 
can  lower  yourself  in  order  to  go  to  the  play  with 
me?” 

“Now,  Karen,  don’t  talk  like  that.  I  have  come 
to  a  decision.  I  will  go  tonight.  ’ 

Karen  smiled  to  herself.  This  was  her  chance 
to  tell  this  egotistical  fool  what  she  thought  of  him. 
Karen  drew  back  a  few  steps,  crossed  her  arms  on 
her  chest,  and  for  a  full,  long  minute  looked  Wendel 
up  and  down  with  a  sneer  on  her  face. 

“I’ll  let  him  squirm  for  a  minute,”  she  thought. 

There  was  a  puzzled  look  on  Wendel’s  face. 
He  was  actually  red!  He  was  human!  What  a  sur¬ 
prise! 

“Listen,  Wendel,”  said  Karen  through  her  teeth. 


“I  wouldn’t  go  to  the  Senior  Play  with  you,  if  you 
begged  me  to!” 

“But— but— ” 

There  was  a  faint  tremble  in  Karen’s  voice. 
“Never  mind  the  ‘but’s.’  I  asked  you  because  it  was 
an  initiation  rule,  not  because  I  admired  you.  It 
was  all  a  joke  on  you!”  With  that,  she  turned  and 
ran  .out  of  the  library,  nearly  knocking  over  the 
principal  who  was  just  entering. 

As  she  walked  briskly  down  the  crowded  cor¬ 
ridor,  with  tears  of  humiliation  and  anger  in  her 
eyes,  Karen  heard  Wendel  calling  her. 

“Karen!  Wait!  Karen!” 

Karen  finally  stopped.  -  Wendel  caught  up  to 

her. 

“Karen,  please,  I’m  sorry.  I  know  I’ve  acted 
like  a  snob,  and  a  boor,  but  please,  now  I’m  asking 
you.  Will  you  go  with  me  tonight?  Please?  If  for 
no  ether  reason,  and  I  assure  you  there  is  another 
reason,  I’m  asking  you  because  you  had  spunk 
enough  to  wake  me  up  from  the  world  in  which  I 
thought  I  was  everything.  Will  you  accept  my  in¬ 
vitation?”  mocked  Wendel,  but  it  was  a  teasing 
mock. 

Karen  smiled  through  her  tears  and  nodded  her 
head. 

The  sound  of  a  beil  jolted  them.  They  burst 
into  nervous  laughter. 

“Bye,”  said  Karen,  shyly. 

“So  long,”  said  Wendel.  “I’ll  call  for  you  to¬ 
night.  Don’t  forget!” 

Catherine  Kiklis,  ’41 


IN  TIRE  OF  NEED 

“Oh,  how  wonderful  it  will  be  if  I  can  only  do 
it"’  cried  Marnis.  She  ran  up  the  stairs  to  her 
room,  two  steps  at  a  time.  She  sat  down  at  her 
dressing  table,  leaned  on  her  elbows,  and  gazed  at 
herself  in  the  mirror. 

“You  better  win  that  part  in  the  operetta,”  she 
told  herself.  “You  must  not  be  so  shy.”  The  brown 
eyes  in  the  mirror  looked  back  at  her  full  of  fear. 

Marnis  took  a  letter  from  her  skirt  pocket  and 
spread  it  out.  She  did  not  need  to  read  it.  She 
knew  it  by  heart. 

Her  favorite  uncle  had  written  to  her,  saying 
that  he  had  read  in  the  school  paper  she  had  sent 
him,  that  the  high  school  was  putting  on  a  won¬ 
derful  operetta. 

“I  expect  you  to  try  out  for  the  leading  part, 
Marnis,”  he  had  written.  “If  you  win  it,  I  shall  mail 
you  the  money  to  go  to  the  Conservatory.  I  know 
you  are  very  shy  and  that  it  is  hard  for  you  to  sing 
before  a  large  audience.  But  you  have  the  voice, 
Marnis.  So,  if  you  really  want  to  become  a  singer, 
you  must  overcome  that  fault.  You  must  sing  for 
people  and  forget  yorself!” 

Marnis  wanted  more  than  anything  in  the  world 
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to  sing  as  Deanna  Durbin,  but  she  was  so  quiet  and 
timid  she  found  it  almost  impossible  to  make  a 
sound  when  people  were  looking  at  her.  But  this 
very  day  the  trial  was  to  be  held  for  the  kind  of  a 
part  Marnis  longed  to  sing.  Furthermore,  unless 
Uncle  Jack  helped  pay  her  way,  she  could  never  go 
or.  with  the  study  of  music. 

Suddenly,  she  heard  Jim’s  clear  whistle — Jim 
was  the  best  kind  of  a  friend.  He  helped  her  with 
her  homework,  took  her  to  dances,  skated  with  her, 
and  showed  her  much  attention.  But  he  could  not 
understand  how  such  a  good  sport  could  fail  to  3ing. 
He  had  never  called  her  a  coward,  but  deep  in  her 
heart  Marnis  knew  he  would  like  her  better  if  she 
could  just  overcome  her  fear. 

She  stopped  a  moment  to  change  into  a  gay  yel¬ 
low  sweater,  then  ran  down  to  meet  Jim. 

But  Jim  was  not  alone.  The  new  girl  in  town 
was  with  him.  And  such  a  pretty  girl.  B'lond  curls 
Diled  on  top  of  her  head,  violet-blue  eves,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  red,  vividly  painted  mouth. 

“I  guess  you  know  Sandra,  Marnis,”  said  Jim. 
“She’s  going  to  try  out  for  the  lead  in  the  operetta 
this  morning.  T  bet  she’ll  get  it  too.  She’s  not 
afraid  of  anything,  are  you.  Sandy?” 

Sandra  giggled.  “Well,  I’m  afraid  of  mice,  Jim, 
but  not  of  people.  Of  course,  I  don’t  care  much 
about  singing  but  I  like  pretty  clothes.  If  I  get 
the  part,  Dad  will  have  to  buy  me  a  few  new  eve¬ 
ning  gowns!” 

Marnis  walked  beside  them  in  silence.  Well,  if 
Sandra  was  going  to  sing,  she  would  have  to  try 
harder  than  ever.  But,  oh,  how  hard  it  was  going 
to  be! 

At  last  the  bell  rang  for  the  music  period.  As 
Marnis  walked  up  tbe  stairs,  she  was  trembling,  her 
mouth  was  parched,  and  her  thoughts  confused. 

Finally,  the  moment  came  when  Miss  Holton 
called  Marnis’  name.  Marnis  walked  slowly  up  to 
the  platform,  her  heart  beating  wildly  under  her 
yellow  sweater.  As  she  passed  Jim,  she  saw  him 
wink  at  Sandra  as  if  to  say.  “She’s  a  cry  baby. 
You’ll  get  the  new  dresses  all  right!”  Marnis  felt 
her  eyes  fill  with  tears.  She  had  counted  on  Jim 
to  boost  her  along.  Miss  Holton  began  to  play  the 
“Tales  From  the  Vienna  Woods.” 

Marnis  opened  her  lips  but  no  sound  came!  She 
looked  at  her  classmates  but  they  seemed  only  a 
great  sea  of  faces.  She  turned  and  ran  from  the 
stage.  No  one  said  a  word,  but  Marnis  wished  the 
floor  would  open  and  swallow  her.  Now  she  had  lost 
everything — money  for  school,  and  Jim,  too.  He  just 
looked  at  her. 

Then  it  was  Sandra’s  turn.  She  strolled  to  the 
platform  as  if  she  were  alone  in  the  room.  Then 
she  sang.  Her  voice  was  high  and  shrill,  no  tone 
quality  or  melody,  but  she  sang  loudly  and  smiled 
at  them  all. 


Then  suddenly  something  happened,  afterwards 
no  one  could  recall  exactly  how  it  all  came  about, 
but  some  boy  shouted,  “Fire!” 

All  eyes  turned  to  the  staircase,  the  only  way 
down  to  the  floor  below.  It  was  filled  with  smoke 
and  flames! 

Then  boys  and  girls  began  yelling  and  pushing, 
knocked  over  chairs,  broke  the  windows  and  the 
glass  in  the  door  in  their  rush  to  leave  the  burning 
building.  Smoke  began  to  fill  the  hall. 

Miss  Holton  knew  she  must  do  something  and 
do  it  quickly.  She  began  to  play  the  piano  as  loud 
as  she  could. 

“Sing,”  she  cried,  “we  will  be  all  right.  Sing!” 
But  it  seemed  no  one  heard  her.  Sandra  had  fainted 
and  lay  huddled  on  the  floor  of  the  stage.  Tumult 
reigned.  But  someone  had  heard  Miss  Holton,  some¬ 
one  with  frightened  brown  eyes  and  a  gay  yellow 
sweater.  Yes,  it  was  Marnis!  She  ran  on  the  stage 
and  then,  above  that  noise  and  weeping  and  smoke, 
rose  her  voice — clear,  rich,  and  beautiful.  As  she 
sang  the  room  gradually  became  silent.  They  saw 
the  forest  in  Vienna,  filled  with  sunlight  and  birds; 
they  saw  the  sky  and  trees  bending  in  the  wind. 

Soon  the  principal  came  into  the  hall.  There 
had  been  a  fire  in  the  chemical  laboratox-y  on  the 
floor  below,  but  it  was  now  under  control. 

Class  was  dismissed.  But  the  class  was  cheer¬ 
ing  for  Marnis.  Jim  jumped  upon  the  stage.  “Mar¬ 
nis  is  a  heroine  and  if  anyone  else  dares  to  ask  for 
the  lead  in  this  operetta,  they’ll  have  to  see  me!” 

Everyone  cheered.  Jim  was  captain  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  team  and  everyone  knew  his  muscle!  But  it 
was  for  the  girl  who  had  sung  when  it  was  most 
needed — who  had  forgotten  herself — that  the  whole 
class  cheered. 

Marnis  knew  now  the  secret  of  really  singing — 
it  was  to  put  your  heart  into  your  song  and  forget 
yourself!  She  would  always  be  able  to  sing  now 
and  as  her  voice  improved  and  she  succeeded  in  the 
field  of  music,  she  would  remember  that  to  do  a 
thing  well,  one  must  do  it  with  concentration,  with 
delight  and  in  her  case,  living  the  part  she  was  try¬ 
ing  to  portray. 

M.  Quimby,  ’48 


AMBITION 

It  was  a  glorious  summer  day,  but  Jack  Parker 
did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact.  He  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  bench  by  the  flying  field,  casually  watch¬ 
ing  his  wire-haired  terrier  frolicking  near  him. 
There  had  been  no  passengers  for  several  days  and 
Jack  thought  that  if  this  continued  he  would  soon 
be  obliged  to  give  up  his  plane,  his  business,  and 
therefore  his  most  cherished  ambition. 

For  many  years  Jack  Parker  had  been  interested 
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in  aeroplanes.  As  a  tiny  boy,  he  had  neglected  his 
other  playthings,  to  favor  his  toy  aeroplanes.  As 
he  grew  older  his  interest  had  grown  even  stronger. 
Though  his  family  didn’t  approve  Jack’s  making  avi¬ 
ation  his  sole  ambition  and  career,  he,  nevertheless, 
owned  and  managed  his  own  small  machine  in  which 
he  used  to  take  up  summer  visitors. 

But  the  visitors  this  summer  had  not  been  in¬ 
terested  in  flying  so  Jack  was  fast  becoming  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  town. 

Just  the  day  before,  Jack  had  been  embarrassed 
by  Rav  Crawford,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  business  man 
who  spent  his  summers  at  the  village  where  Jack 
lived.  Ray  had  passed  by  with  a  laughing  group  of 
young  people. 

“Hi  there,  old  dreamer.  How’s  business?”  Ray 
shouted.  “B’etter  give  the  old  bus  a  coat  of  paint 
while  you’re  waiting  for  customers.” 

The  laughter  which  ensued  rang  in  Jack’s  ears 
all  that  afternoon  and  even  now  seemed  to  follow 
him.  “Some  people  seem  to  have  all  the  luck,”  he 
grumbled  to  his  little  dog,  as  the  animal  snuggled 
beside  him  seeming  to  try  to  comfort  him.  “But 
we’ll  show  them,”  he  added. 

“Guess  I  will  do  a  little  painting  on  the  old  bus 
after  all,”  he  declared  as  he  rose  and  made  his  way 
toward  the  old  shed  which  sheltered  his  plane. 

A  few  hours  later,  he  was  so  busily  engaged  in 
painting  and  oiling  the  plane  that  he  failed  to  see 
the  laughing  group  of  people  in  Ray  Crawford’s  car. 
The  horn  sounded  as  they  passed,  but  there  was  no 
response  from  the  shed  where  Jack  was  working. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  he  closed  the  door  of 
the  shed  and  made  his  way  toward  the  village.  At 
the  country  store  he  stopped  for  an  evening  paper. 
“Reckon  you  heard  about  young  Crawford  getting 
himself  all  smashed  up  this  afternoon,”  said  the  old 
gentleman  who  kept  the  store. 

Jack,  who  had  been  looking  at  the  headlines, 
turned  and  asked  if  anyone  else  was  hurt. 

“No,  lucky  for  them,  too.  Crawford  got  it  all 
I  guess.  He’s  hurt  so  badly  they  haven’t  got  much 
hope  for  him  unless  he  can  be  taken  to  the  city 
might  quickly.” 

In  a  daze  Jack  turned  and  walked  out  of  the 
store.  He  moved  along  slowly  as  if  in  deep  thought. 
Then  he  quickened  his  footsteps  until  he  arrived  at 
a  large  white  house  set  back  among  the  pines.  He 
walked  quickly  up  the  path  to  the  wide  porch.  Here 
he  hesitated  a  moment  or  two,  then  rang  the  bell. 

As  a  maid  opened  the  door,  Jack  spoke  eagerly. 
“Mr.  Crawford,  I  must  see  him  at  once.”  Just  then 
he  saw  a  man,  who  seemed  to  have  suddenly  grown 
old  and  bent,  coming  down  the  stairs.  “Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford,”  said  Jack  eagerly,  “please  let  me  take  your 
son  to  the  city  in  my  plane.  He  will  be  comfortable 
and  in  an  hour  we’ll  make  it.” 

Mr.  Crawford  started  in  surprise  and  looked  at 


young  Jack.  “Who  are  you?” 

“Jack  Parker’s  my  name,  sir.  I  take  passengers 
up  in  my  plane,  and  I  know  I  can  help  you.  You 
must  do  it,”  he  pleaded,  “  to  save  your  son’s  life.” 

“He’s  right,”  said  a  voice  behind  them,  and  down 
(lie  stair  came  old  Dr.  Scott,  who  had  known  Jack 
for  years.  “Trust  the  boy,  Ned.  He  knows  his  bus¬ 
iness,”  said  Dr.  Scott. 

“I’ll  do  anything  you  say,”  said  Mr.  Crawford 
wearily,  “anything  to  save  my  boy.” 

In  a  short  time  the  injured  boy  was  driven  to 
the  flying  field  and  placed  in  the  plane.  That  ride 
was  one  which  the  four  passengers  never  forgot; 
but  it  was  one  which  won  the  race  with  death.  Ray 
reached  the  hospital  just  in  time  to  save  his  life. 

Needless  to  say,  Jack  realized  his  fervid  ambi¬ 
tion  and  also  won  the  love  of  the  townspeople  who 
now  clearly  saw  his  true  worth. 

Virginia  Rierdan.  ’43 


FOUND — A  FRIEND 

Jerry  Bradford  had  lived  in  Stanford  for  a  week 
now  but  had  not  found  anyone  with  whom  he  could 
make  friends.  If  school  bad  been  keeping  it  would 
have  been  easier  for  him  to  strike  up  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  because  he  was  a  likeable  fellow  with  an  easy¬ 
going  manner  and  a  friendly  smile.  As  it  was  va¬ 
cation.  nobody  seemed  to  want  another  fellow 
around. 

To  break  up  the  lonely  day,  Jerry  decided  to  go 
for  a  walk  and  to  explore  the  town.  He  called  Ladd, 
bis  dog,  and  the  two  started  out.  The  boy  and  the 
dog  went  along  in  silence  until  they  came  to  a  nar¬ 
row  dirt  road.  Then  Ladd  started  to  bark,  as  much 
as  to  say,  “We've  been  walking  on  sidewalks  for 
your  sake.  Now  let’s  find  a  place  where  I  can  stretch 
my  legs.” 

“All  right,  fellow,”  said  the  young  master,  “go 
to  it!”  As  though  he  understood  the  words,  the 
young  collie  rushed  away,  barking  joyously.  Jerry 
followed  more  slowly  until  he  came  to  a  fallen  log 
beside  the  road  where  he  sat  down  to  wait  for  Ladd 
who  was  having  a  great  time  chasing  a  gray  squir¬ 
rel  that  had  had  the  impertinence  to  chatter  at  him 
in  a  scolding  voice. 

After  a  while  the  boy  called  Ladd.  He  obeyed 
reluctantly  and  the  pair  started  for  home.  As  they 
turned  the  corner  to  the  main  road,  a  furry  gray  ob¬ 
ject  flew  past  them  and  Ladd,  remembering  his  re¬ 
cent  experience  with  the  squirrel,  rushed  after  it. 
Jerry  called  him  but  to  no  avail,  for  he  was  forgot¬ 
ten  in  the  excitement. 

Hearing  a  startled  “Oh!”  the  boy  started  to  turn 
around  but  the  next  thing  he  knew  a  black  dog  had 
darted  between  his  legs,  upsetting  him  unceremon¬ 
iously  on  the  sidewalk.  When  he  looked  up.  he  saw 
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a  short-legged  Scottie  hurrying  after  Ladd  and  the 
cat,  trailing  his  leash  behind  him. 

“Oh  dear,  I  hope  you  aren’t  hurt,”  a  feminine 
voice  exclaimed. 

Jerry  proved  that  he  wasn’t  hurt  by  jumping 
quickly  to  his  feet,  saying,  “No.  I’m  not,  but  I  guess 
we  had  better  go  rescue  that  cat  before  our  dogs 

worry  her  to  death.’’ 

They  started  off,  each  calling  their  respective 
pets,  but  neither  getting  an  answer.  Soon,  however, 
they  came  upon  the  pair  standing  guard  at  the  foot 
of  a  huge  oak  with  the  cat  sitting  calmly  in  the 
crotch  of  the  tree,  far  above  their  heads. 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  the  dogs  had  been 
properly  scolded  and  the  cat  rescued,  the  four  start¬ 
ed  for  home,  the  two  animals  walking  sedately,  side 
by  side,  behind  their  master  and  mistress. 

When  she  saw  that  they  were  both  going  in  the 
same  direction,  the  girl  said,  “I’m  Sally  Carter. 
Aren’t  you  the  boy  who  just  moved  to  Center  St.?” 

‘That’s  right;  I’m  Jerry  Bradford,”  he  replied. 

“Are  you  going  to  Stanford  High?”  came  the 
next  question. 

“Yes,  I'll  be  a  senior  this  year.  I  hope  that  I 
can  get  acquainted  with  some  of  the  members  of  my 
class.” 

“Well,  you’re  already  acquainted  with  one  of 
them.”  she  answered,  “and  if  you  want  to  wait  for 
me  at  the  corner  next  Monday  morning,  I’ll  see  what 
I  can  do  to  help  you.  I  live  on  Main  Street,  just  a 
few  houses  above  Center  Street  corner.” 

Before  they  parted  it  seemed  as  though  they  had 
known  each  other  forever.  When  he  got  into  the 
yard,  Jerry  looked  down  at  his  dog  and  said,  “Well, 
Ladd,  we've  really  accomplished  something  this  af¬ 
ternoon.  On  account  of  that  gray  cat  we’ve  each 
found  a  friend.  I  guess  that  there  is  something  good 
about  everything — even  dogs  chasing  cats.” 

Ruth  M.  Lenfest,  ’42 


A  DECISION 

Silence  prevailed  in  the  dormitory  room  that 
night;  the  silence  that  sometimes  comes  when  good 
friends  are  together.  It  was  a  sense  of  depression, 
for  to  the  boys  the  situation  was  tragic. 

The  football  season  was  almost  over — just  one 
more  game  to  play.  But  that  was  to  be  a  struggle 
with  their  ancient  rivals  and  must  be  won;  and  that 
is  where  the  trouble  began. 

Jack  had  gone  through  the  year  with  the  theory 
that  he  was  sent  to  school  to  play  football,  and  that 
studies  were  a  sort  of  necessary  evil  to  be  met  with 
as  little  work  as  possible,  yet  still  be  eligible  for 
sports.  Ed  was  sure  Jack  couldn’t  play  a  game 
without  his  cheering  and  encouragement.  In  the 


football  season,  when  not  occupied  in  such  fashion, 
he  spent  his  time  watching  practice,  giving  advice, 
and  telling  all  who  cared  to  listen  about  “the  best 
team  in  the  country.” 

A  vivid  imagination  gave  Jack  a  clear  picture 
of  the  coming  disaster.  He  was  not  Vlain,;'but  he 
realized  that  his  absence  from  the  teanT would  prob¬ 
ably  mean  defeat;  for  the  teams  were  airnost- filial 
in  ability  and  substitutes  were  not  wanted: 

The  fact  that  Elbee  Seminary  'published  S‘'ii'ew 
eligibility  list  during  the  football  '  sfektibir ;  vVais ' 'hot 
mere  chance.  The  faculty  invaribly"  believed  that 
studies  were  more  important  than  sports,  'khd'-felt 
that  such  a  rule  would  keep  the  players  ff'&m’ en¬ 
tirely  neglecting  their  studies.  Jack  had  been5 heed¬ 
less;  he  had  not  given  the  rule  much  thought;  Until 
a  warning  and  a  reminder  of  an  approaching  exam¬ 
ination  in  his  weakest  subject  caused '  him  to  think. 

That  was  the  reason  for  the  silence.  Trying  at 
the  last  minute  to  study  facts  with  which  they  should 
have  been  familiar  a  month  before  was  not  easy:- 

Jack  groaned.  “'Honest,  Ed,'  I  think  !  kiicnv  less 
than  I  did  an  hour  ago.  I  didn’t  know  there  were 
so  many  things  to  get  mixed  up.'  It’s  hopeless,  I 
guess.  Nothing  but  a  miracle  can  save  us.  If  you’d 
only  studied,  you  could  tell  me  what  was.  ifhportant, 
but  now — oh,  well!”  '’••*’ 

“Any  luck?”  Ed  inquired.  '  ‘ 

“Maybe  Smith  will  be  sick,”  Ed  suggested  'hope¬ 
fully.  ■'  ’  v  >--r- 

“What?  Not  a  chance  and  you  know  it.  Nobody 
can  remember  when  he  missed  a  day.” 

Through  the  entire  evening  they  studied  with 
the  forlorn  hope  that  they  might  learn  something 
that  the  professor  would  ask.  When  it  was  very 
late,  they  stopped,  but  not  until  they  realized  that 
they  were  already  half  asleep  over  their  books. 

Morning  brought  no  ray  of  hope.  They  moved 
as  if  weighted  with  -lead.  The  fateful  day  had  ar¬ 
rived.  Neither  could  have  told  what  took  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  classes.  They  just  waited  for  the 
third  class.  Finally  the  time  came  and  they  wan¬ 
dered  into  the  room  and  took  seats  quietly.  Five 
minutes  passed  and  nothing  happened.  Then  one  of 
the  older  boys  came  in  and  walked  up  to  the  desk. 
“Professor  Smith  is  absent,”  he  said.  “He  will  not 
meet  his  class  until  next  week.” 

Jack  and  Ed  stopped  to  talk  to  him  on  their  way 
out.  “What  happened?”  queried  Jack. 

“No,  I  was  there  when  he  got  the  telegram.  He 
seemed  happy  about  something,  hut  said  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  leave  at  once.” 

“He  surely  isn’t  sick,”  replied  Ed. 

While  walking  across  the  campus,  Jack  said  to 
Ed,  “I’ll  never  let  thing  go  ’till  the  last  minute  like 
that  again.” 

“No,  not  even  the  next  time,”  said  Ed. 

Ruby  Miller,  ’41 
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JOAN’S  DISCOVERY 

It  was  a  cold  winter  morning  as  little  Joan 
trudged  through  the  snow  to  school.  Somehow,  as 
she  hurried  albhg  the  way  to  her  destination,  she 
sensed  she  would  never  reach  there.  She  was  the 
eight-year-old  daughter  of  the  Hendersons,  a  poor 
family  who  lived  on  the  “wrong  side  of  the  tracks.” 
She  was  also  the  oldest  of  four  children. 

As  she  walked  along,  she  saw  a  bundle  lying  in 
the  snow.  At  first  she  ignored  it,  but  on  closer  ob¬ 
servation,  the  bundle  seemed  to  move.  She  became 
curius  and  decided  to  investigate.  After  a  hard 
struggle,  she  succeeded  in  removing  most  of  the 
paper  and  saw'  the  contents  of  this  mysterious  bun¬ 
dle.  To  her  joy,  it  was  a  little  dog.  She  couldn’t 
understand  wrhy  it  should  be  wrapped  up  and  de¬ 
cided  to  return  home  at  once  and  tell  her  mother 
about  her  discovery. 

All  out  of  breath,  she  rushed  into  the  house, 
"Mother,  look  what.  I’ve  got.  I  found  it  on  my  way 
to  school.  I  can  keep  him,  can’t  I,  Mom?” 

"But,  Joan  dear,  tell  me  all  about  it,  first.” 

Joan  did  as  her  mother  requested  and,  to  her 
horror,  Mrs.  Henderson  decided  to  report  it  to  the 
police,  as  the  dog  appeared  to  be  a  pedigreed  an¬ 
imal. 

It  was  six-thirty  and  the  Hendersons  had  just 
finished,  their  dinner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson  were 


talking  about  “Chubby” — that  was  the  name  Joan 
had  bestowed  on  the  dog.  Someone  at  the  door  in¬ 
terrupted  their  conversation.  It  proved  to  be  a  po¬ 
liceman  and  a  well-dressed  attendant.  The  officer 
introduced  his  companion  as  Mr.  Graham,  the  owner 
of  a  large  estate  on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks.  He 
explained  to  Mrs.  Henderson  that  the  dog,  which 
belonged  to  him,  had  been  taken  from  his  house  the 
night  before.  He  expressed  his  belief  that  the  men 
v  ho  took  the  dog  had  done  so  to  demand  a  ransom 
later  as  the.  dog  was  a  pet  of  Mr.  Graham’s  son.  He 
believed  the  kidnappers  had  become  frightened  when 
the  police  appealed  to  the  people  for  the  safe  return 
of  the  dog. 

Upon  discovering  that  the  dog  was  gone,  Mr. 
Graham  had  offered  a  rewrard  of  one  hundred  dollars 
to  the  person  responsible  for  the  return  of  the  an- 
mol.  Joan  received  this  money  but  didn’t  like  to 
part  with  the  dog.  so  Mr.  Graham  agreed  to  send  her 
another  one  in  the  morning. 

After  their  guests  had  departed,  Joan  exclaimed, 
“Mother,  we’re  rich!  Can’t  we  move  across  the 
tracks  and  live  near  Mr.  Graham?  Say  yes,  Mother!” 

M.  Lavacchia,  ’41 
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POEMS 


NATURE 

All  around  us  everywhere 
Signs  of  spring  are  in  the  air; 

Snow  has  melted  from  the  ground, 

Crocuses  are  upward  bound. 

When  the  sun  is  shining  bright, 

Mature  is  again  afiight; 

Robins  with  their  scarlet  breasts 
Come  again  to  make  their  nests. 

Madeline  Clark,  ’41 


A  CHALLENGE 

Youth  of  today,  what  can  we  do 

To  serve  our  country,  home,  and  God? 
Shall  we  sit  back  and  give  our  view 

And  watch  while  others  work  and  plod? 

To  us  is  given  the  sacred  right 
Of  love  and  freedom,  even  life. 

Let  us  now  work  with  all  our  might 

To  save  this  land  from  war  and  strife. 

Edith  Craft,  ’41 


A  LITTLE  WHILE 

A  little  while  to  set  our  sail 
In  wonder  to  the  rising  gale; 

A  little  while  in  light  and  dark. 

Through  storm  and  shine,  to  guide  our  barque; 
And  somewhere  in  the  far-away 
A  quiet  bay. 

A  little  sweet  and  sour  to  quaff, 

A  little  while  to  love  and  laugh; 

And  one  small  corner  that  we  fain 
Would  screen  from  biting  wind  and  rain ; 

And  at  the  ending  of  our  quest 
A  place  to  rest. 

A  little  less,  a  little  more. 

A  little  road  to  travel  o’er. 

And  but  one  little  word  to  say: 

To  those  who  leave  us  on  the  way: 

And  some  day,  when  we  fall  asleep, 

God's  hand  to  keep. 

Lois  Love.  ’41 

MAY 

Sweet  is  the  world,  so  clean  and  bright 
As  if  changed  by  magic  over  night. 

\o  longer  a  dark,  cold  winter  day; 

Here  is  the  beloved  month  of  May. 

Betty  Dickson,  ’41 


A  MOTHER’S  CALI, 

A  lark  awoke  me  at  the  dawn 
With  lilting  song  so  clear  and  sweet. 
Then  Mother  Nature  whispered  low 
To  her  children  fast  asleep. 

“It’s  time,  my  dears,  for  you  to  wake 
Up  from  your  nap  beneath  the  snow, 

And  join  spring  as  she  trips  along 
Eor  I  want  you  all  to  go.” 

Barbara  Everberg,  ’41 


SPRING 

There  comes  a  time  in  every  year 
When  ice  and  snow  depart, 

Then  quickly  follow  warmer  days, 

To  gladden  every  heart. 

The  birds  return  from  Southern  lands, 
The  flowers  begin  to  rise. 

And  everyone  is  glad  to  see 
The  warm  clear  April  skies. 

Arlene  Trudeau.  ’41 


OUR  FLAG 

Our  flag  is  red  and  white  and  blue. 

It  speaks  of  hope  and  freedom  too. 

In  a  field  of  blue  the  white  stars  stand, 
Symbols  of  liberty  on  sea  and  land. 

Seven  red  stripes  between  the  white, 

The  white  for  peace,  the  red  for  right. 
Forty-eight  stars  against  the  blue. 

Our  lovely  flag,  behold  it  anew. 

Marguerite  McKee.  ’43 


LIFE 

Life  is  like  a  voyage  to  sea; 

It  starts  from  harbors  calm  and  free. 

From  the  safe  and  solid  sound 

Out  where  no  help  of  man  is  found. 

Then  by  keeping  a  steady  course. 

And  holding  out  against  nature’s  force 
When  twilight  comes  and  danger’s  past, 
Eternity’s  harbor  is  reached  at  last. 

Edgar  Erlandson  ’41 
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EVENTIDE 

The  sun  is  sinking  in  the  West, 

The  swallows  now  fly  hack  to  nest. 

Grim  darkness  with  her  wings  unfurled 
Broods  proudly  over  all  the  world!  ... 

SPRING 

In  spring,  nature  overflows  with  mirth. 

In  spring,  nature  beautifies  the  earth, 
Giving  robes  of  green  to  all  the  trees, 
Making,  new  homes  for  the  busy  bees, 
Calling  the  birds  from  far  away. 

Telling  us  they  are  here  to  stay. 

Making  flowers  varied  and  bright 
With  the  help  of  the  dew  at  night; 

Making  the  streams  and  rivers  flow. 

Making  warm  the  winds  that  blow. 

Nature  works  this  miracle-thing; 

Happiness  comes  when  she  brings  spring. 

Laura  Brewer,  ’42 
A  CLIPPER  SHIP 

She’s  long,  and  clean,  and  built  for  speed 
To  cross  the  oceans  with  great  ease; 

As  eager  as  a  nervous  steed 
She  leaps  o’er  troublesome  seas. 

Her  sheets  of  whitened  canvas  whip 
From  masts  of  towering  length, 

The  core  and  essence  of  a  ship; 

All  pride  and  beauty  and  strength. 

Arthur  Fowle,  ’41 


"A 

PRAYER  FOR  PEACE 

Oh  God,  though  we’re  not  worthy. 

Yet  we  beseech  of  Thee, 

Please,  dear  God,  now  help  us. 

Protect  us,  keep  us  free. 

In  these  dark  days  and  dreary. 

When  peril  seems  so  near. 

Please,  dear  God  do  help  us 
Our  prayers  we  beg  you  hear. 

Virginia  Donaghey,  '43 


DEFEAT  OF  DAY 

The  sky  has  turned  to  drabbest  grey, 
The  clouds  are  brooding  low 
All  Nature  seems  in  sad  dismay 
That  smiling  Sun  should  go. 

Now  tears  from  out  the  saddened  sky 
Begin  their  dreary  beat. 

As  if  to  mourn  that  day  should  die 
In  such  complete  defeat. 

Margaret  Thornton.  ’41 


UNITY 

Today  our  people  should  all  he 
United,  one  in  liberty. 

With  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  mind. 
Happiness  we  shall  always  find. 

Mary  O’Brien,  ’43 
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SCHOOL  A 

PRIZE  SPEAKING  CONTEST 

The  first  preliminary  prize  speaking  contest  of 
the  Woburn  Senior  High  School  was  held  in  the 
auditorium  on  Friday  afternoon,  January  31,  1941. 

The  following  students  were  selected  to  take  part 
in  the  second  contest,  to  be  held  Friday  afternoon, 
February  21. 


Emma  Brooks 
Peter  Corea 
Donald  Johnson 
Edwin  Redfern 
George  Samara 
Eleanor  Tedesco 
Shirley  Ash 
Patricia  Deehan 
Eleanor  Matson 
Ruth  Lenfest 


Francis  McGanu 
Peter  Mostika 
Robert  Boyle 
William  Cuneo 
Marjorie  Doherty 
Ida  Foster 
Virginia  Murphy 
John  Ring 
Shirley  Sevrens 
James  West 


The  judges  were  Miss  Florence  Gilmour,  Miss 
Kathryn  Lynch,  and  Mr.  Timothy  Ring  of  the  Sen¬ 
ior  High  School  Faculty. 

The  final  contest  will  be  held  on  Friday  even¬ 
ing,  March  21.  This  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

Two  prizes  of  five  dollars  each  and  two  of  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  will  be  awarded  to  the  four 
winning  contestants.  These  prizes  are  donated  by 
the  Woburn  Women’s  Club. 

A  musical  entertainment  will  also  be  given  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edson  Kimball. 


ASSEMBLY 

A  very  interesting  and  enjoyable  assembly  was 
held  in  the  auditorium  on  Friday,  January  31,  1941. 
Mr.  Hans  Helms  “a  believe  it  or  not,  from  Ripley,” 
demonstrated  the  art  of  vocal  control.  Assisted  by 
John  McGowan  he  gave  a  brief  playlet  which  ended 
his  program. 


CONCERT 

The  Woburn  Senior  High  School  is  presenting 
a  Pre-Lenten  Concert  on  Tuesday  evening,  February 
25,  1941,  to  be  held  in  the  auditorium. 

The  music  will  be  supplied  by  the  High  School 
Musical  Clubs.  The  program  will  be  divided  into 
three  parts,— Orchestra,  Girls  Glee  Club,  and  B'and. 


SENIOR  PLAY 

The  Senior  Play  will  be  presented  early  this 
spring.  The  name  of  the  play  is  “Big-Hearted- 
Herbert,”  a  comedy  in  three  acts  which  should  pro¬ 
vide  laughs  for  everybody. 

A  tentative  cast  has  been  selected.  We  hope 
every  one  will  attend  and  assist  in  supporting  the 
cast. 
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SENIOR  DANCE 


The  class  of  1941  held  its  Senior  Dance  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  January  3,  1941,  in  the  auditorium. 

The  committee  for  the  dance  was  composed  of 
Alfred  Walsh,  Connie  O’Doherty,  Betty  Dickinson, 
Joan  Haggerty,  and  John  McGowan. 

The  hostesses  were:  Mrs.  Orel  M.  Bean,  Miss 
Anastasia  G.  Canty,  Miss  Ruth  W.  Preston,  Miss  Hel¬ 
en  V.  Doherty,  and  Miss  Virginia  A.  Conant. 

The  music  was  supplied  by  Alan  Mack  and  his 
boys.  An  enjoyable  evening  was  had  by  all  who 
attended. 

Lincoln  Day  Exercises  at  Senior  High  School 

Exercises  in  commemoration  of  Lincoln’s  Birth¬ 
day  were  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Senior  High 
School  on  Friday  morning,  February  7.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Geraldine  Soles  of  the 
English  Department  and  Mr.  Edson  Kimball,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Music. 

The  program  follows: 

March  All  American  Orchestra 

Flag  Salute  led  by  Benjamin  Dohertty 

Governor’s  Proclamation  Mary  E.  McGowan 

Solo  Our  God,  Our  Country,  Our  Flag 

William  Clewley 

Recitation  One  of  Lincoln’s  Roomates  Speaks  Love 

Charles  Butts 

Selection  Plantation  Echoes  Orchestra 

Recitation  Lincoln  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

William  Cuneo 

Quartet  The  Heavens  are  Telling  Beethoven 
Virginia  Ralphs  Shirley  Sevrens 

Arthur  Tebbetts  Murray  Horton 

Recitation  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address 

Robert  B’oyle 

Selection  Star  Spangled  Banner  Orchestra 

Master  of  Ceremonies  James  West 


HERALD  SPELLING  BEE 


The  Woburn  Senior  High  School  will  participate 
in  the  “Boston  Herald  Spelling  Bee.” 

The  Grade  Bees  will  be  held  on  February  28. 
The  School  Contest,  winners  of  the  Grade  Bees,  will 
be  held  on  March  10.  The  semi-finals  will  run  from 
March  25  to  March  28.  The  finals  will  be  held  on 
April  5,  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston. 

Woburn  High  had  a  fine  showing  last  year, 
being  able  to  send  three  to  the  finals,  but  we  hope 
to  have  an  even  better  showing  this  year. 
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BASKETBALL 

Woburn  started  the  basketball  season  by  de¬ 
feating  Townsend,  but  the  victory  was  followed  by 
three  successive  defeats  handed  to  them  by  Fitch¬ 
burg,  Winthrop  and  Peabody.  Woburn  then  came 
hack  with  four  successive  victories  against  Win¬ 
throp,  Watertown,  Winchester  and  Melrose.  Once 
again  the  team  showed  its  inconsistency  by  losing 
three  games  in  a  row  to  Peabody  and  Watertown, 
also  Waltham.  They  were  handicapped  in  their  first 
three  games  by  the  absence  of  Paul  (Cheepie)  Do¬ 
herty,  but  his  return  was  not  enough  to  insure  the 
team  against  further  defeat.  John  (Moon)  Mullen 
is,  without  a  doubt,  the  most  improved  player  on  the 
team,  and  has  proved  his  ability  both  offensively 
and  defensively  in  more  than  one  game.  The  com¬ 


plete  scores  for  the  games  follow: 

WOBURN  31  —  TOWNSEND  11  H 

WOBUR,N  10  —  FITCHBURG  31  A 

WOBURN  19  —  WINTHROP  21  .  A 

WORURN  19  —  PEABODY  21  A 

WOBURN  33  —  WINTHROP  21  H 

WOBURN  38  —  WATERTOWN  33  A 

WOBURN  27  —  WINOH1ESTER  8  H 

WOBURN  35  —  MELROSE  19  A 

WOBURN  23  —  PEABODY  25  A 

WOBURN  21  —  WATERTOWN*  27 

WOBURN  17  —  WALTHAM  35  H 

High  Scorer  Points 

Cristaldi  . -. . . .  10 

Tedesco  .  .  4 

Cristaldi  .  9 

Doherty  .  10 

Mullen  . . 12 

Cristaldi  . 18 

Mullen  .  .  9 

Doherty  . 17 

Mullen  .  11 

Mullen  .  5 

Cristaldi  .  5 

Doherty  .  . .  5 

Doherty  . 8 


77  PippdS, 

WOBURN  12  —  WINC  HESTER  0 

The  day  before  the  Thanksgiving  game,  one  of 
the  biggest  snow  storms  of  the  year  covered  the 
football  field  with  a  foot  and  a  half  of  snow.  The 
traditional  Turkey  Day  classic  had  to  be  postponed 
indefinitely.  Rut  not  for  long!  The  City  plows  could 
not  be  spared,  but  a  small  army  of  boys  from  all 
over  the  city  started  the  tremendous  task  of  shovel¬ 
ing  the  field;  and,  with  a  few  hours  help  from  the 
City  trucks,  they  had  the  field  cleared  so  that  the 
game  could  be  played  the  following  Saturday.  These 
boys  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  hard  work; 
in  fact  we  are  just  as  proud  of  them  as  we  are  of 
cur  Championship  team. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  these  boys  the  field  was, 
of  course,  in  the  worst  possible  playing  condition, 
so  that  neither  team  could  be  expected  to  play  its 
best  game.  The  Winchester  boys  had  plenty  of  spunk 
and  gave  the  Orange  and  Black  a  good  battle.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  official  figures,  Winchester  complete¬ 
ly  dominated  the  play,  but  Woburn,  sparked  by  Bob 
Roche,  was  able  to  capitalize  the  breaks. 

Thus  closed  the  1940  season  for  the  football 
squad.  Their  record — 5  wins,  3  ties,  and  1  loss — is 
one  for  which  they  are  to  be  congratulated.  Their 
splendid  spirit  and  hard  work  brought  honor  to  the 
City  and  to  the  School.  Promptly  after  the  close  of 
this  successful  season,  a  committee  of  alumni  and 
citizens  were  drawing  up  tentative  plans  for  a 
dance  and  a  banquet  to  honor  the  gladiators. 


VICTORY  DANCE 

The  Woburn  High  School  Alumni  Association 
sponsored  a  dance  at  the  Woburn  High  School  Audi¬ 
torium  on  December  12,  1940,  celebrating  the  victory 
of  the  1940  Football  Team.  This  affair  was  well- 
attended;  many  football  enthusiasts  and  citizens  of 
Woburn  joined  the  Alumni  in  showing  interest  and 
pride  in  the  Championship  Team. 

Dancing  was  enjoyed  to  the  music  of  Jack  Hen¬ 
nessey’s  orchestra  and  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
evening  was  Coach  Brennan  showing  that  he  can 
hold  his  own  among  the  waltzers. 
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It  was  the  plan  of  the  committee  to  purchase 
sweaters  for  the  twenty-four  letter-men  of  the  Cham¬ 
pionship  Football  Team  and  to  start  the  nucleus  of 
a  fund  which  would  provide  for  the  purchase  of 
sweaters  for  the  Senior  members  of  the  football 
teams  in  years  to  come. 

The  affair  was  a  financial  as  well  as  a  social 
success,  for  enough  money  was  obtained  to  carry 
out  the  aim  of  the  committee. 


VICTORY  BANQUET 

The  Woburn  High  School  Alumni  Association 
gave  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  Woburn  High 
School  Championship  1940  Football  Team  in  the 
High  School  Auditorium  on  the  evening  of  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  1941.  There  were  approximately  three  hun¬ 
dred  persons  present  for  the  occasion,  or  for  the 
turkey! 

Notables  in  public  life  were  among  those  present. 
Mayor  William  E.  Kane  extended  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  the  City  to  the  team.  Judge  William  E. 
Henchey  endorsed  such  testimonials  to  the  victory 
and  to  the  fine  sportsmanship  of  the  team.  Aider- 
man  Charles  Riley,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Toastmaster  for  the  evening,  received 
and  deserves  much  credit  for  bringing  about  such  a 
successful  affair.  Reverend  Robert  M.  Grey  and 
Reverend  Father  Garrity  gave  inspiring  messages  to 
the  youths  present  on  this  occasion. 

Coach  Brennan  expressed  his  heartfelt  appreci¬ 
ation  to  the  boys  for  their  co-operation  and  hard 
work  which  had  brought  such  an  honor  upon  the 
school,  the  City  and  themselves.  He  said  that  it 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with  such  fine  voung 
men.  Assistant  Coach  Desmond  also  stated  that  he 
derived  much  pleasure  from  watching  the  progress 
of  the  boys  in  the  game  which  he  and  his  friend  and 
co-worker  Coach  B'rennan  had  enjoyed  playing  when 
they  had  been  boys. 

John  De  La  Sole,  former  Fordham  classmate  of 
Coach  Brennan  and  present  guard  with  the  New 
York  Giants,  and  Arthur  Barry,  former  Woburn 
High  School  Coach,  and  present  Peabody  High 
School  Principal,  revealed  some  interesting  an¬ 
ecdotes  in  the  life  of  our  C'oach  Brennan  and  ex¬ 
pressed  their  pleasure  at  being  invited  to  such  a 
memorable  celebration. 

John  McGovern,  coach  of  the  1940  Mystic  Valley 
Championship  Track  Team,  expressed  his  appreci¬ 
ation  for  the  invitation  extended  to  his  fine  team  to 
be  present  at  this  affair,  and  felt  it  was  a  proper 
tribute  to  their  record-breaking,  undefeated  season. 

The  Woburn  champions  had  looked  forward 
eagerly  to  meeting  the  members  of  the  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  Football  Team  which  has  also  had  a  successful 
season.  Gene  Goudreault  and  Joe  Repko  had  some 


interesting  stories  to  tell;  and  Lou  Montgomery 
turned  in  the  speaking  honors  for  the  evening  with 
his  vivid  picturing  of  incidents  in  his  own  football 

career. 

Co-Captain  O’Doherty  expressed  the  thanks  of 
the  entire  football  team  for  this  wonderful  testi¬ 
monial,  and  then  presented  on  behalf  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  team,  trophies  to  Coach.  Brennan,  Coach  Des¬ 
mond  and  Coach  Flaherty.  Coach  Flaherty,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not  bo  present  on  account  of  illness.  Co- 
Captain  Begley,  after  expressing  his  gratitude  to 
the  Committee,  stated  that  he  would  never  be  the 
after-dinner  speaker  that  Connie  was,  and  sat  down. 
Larry  Cullen,  captain  of  the  undefeated  Track  Team, 
expressed  the  gratitude  of  his  team  for  the  honor 
bestowed  upon  them. 

Orel  M.  Bean,  President  of  the  Mystic  Valley 

League,  and  Principal  of  the  Woburn  High  School, 

■  '%**.  .. 

presented  two  trophies  for  both  the  Champion  Foot¬ 
ball  and  Track  teams  to  Leo  McKinnon,  Faculty 
Manager,  who  expressed  his  pride  in  accepting 
them. 

The  evening’s  climax  was  the  presentation. ..of 
sweaters  to  the  24  lettermen  of  the  football  team  by 
Walter  Carroll  who  had  ably  assisted  Charles  Rilev 
in  raising  the  fund.  The  remaining  members  of  the 
football  team  and  the  members  of  the  undefeated 
track  team  were  presented  with  suitably  engraved 
rings.  The  banciuet  was  brought  to  a  close  with 
the  presentation  of  beautiful  clocks  to  Coaches  Bren-' 
nan,  Desmond.  Flaherty,  McGovern,  and  Faculty- 
Manager  McKinnon. 

At  this  banquet,  the  cheer  leaders  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  Betty  Dickson.  Eleanor  Tobin,  Barbara 
Everberg  and  Faith  Sweeney,  also  .Han  Haggerty. 

This  banquet  served  as  a  climax  to  a  group  of 
testimonials  and  entertainments  given  to  the  foot¬ 
ball  team  by  various  organizations  throughout  the 
city.  The  lettermen  alone  were  invited  to  a  ban¬ 
quet  given  by  the  Y  Men’s  Club  on  December  11, 
1940 ;  and  were  entertained  by  the  R(otary  Club  at 
a  banquet  on  December  17.  1940.  The  24  lettermen 
were  presented  with  engraved  silver  footballs  by 
the  Rotarians,  and  on  the  same  evening  were 
the  guests  of  the  Strand  Theatre.  The  Elks  enter¬ 
tained  the  whole  football  team  at  a  banquet  on 
January  16,  1941,  and  on  this  occasion  presented 
each  letterman  with  a  gold  football  attached  to  a 
necktie  pin. 

At  these  banquets  the  team  was  privileged  to 
hear  such  speakers  as  Eddie  Miller,  shortstop  for 
the  Boston  Bees,  Charles  O’Rourke  and  Chet  Chad¬ 
wick  of  Boston  College  fame,  and  Lew  Manley,  foot¬ 
ball  Coach  at  Tuft’s  College. 


Disturbed  Dream’s/"  •_f' ,^r'  *— •  ,Jr"  JimPobbms 
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BASKETBALL 

A  girl’s  intra-mural  basketball  league  was 
formed  this  year  and  a  schedule  of  fifteen  games 
arranged. 

The  captains  are: 

Team  1 — Captain  “Dot  Veno. 

Team  2 — Captain  B'etty  Lamp  her. 

Team  3 — Captain  Norma  Fagner. 

Team  4 — Captain  Marion  Mawn. 

Team  5 — Captain  Regina,  Quinn. 

Team  6 — Captain  Barbara  Mcl  atchy. 

Up  to  date  team  5  is  in  the  lead  with  four  “wins.” 

The  senior  team  enjoyed  a  scrimmage  with  the 
Burlington  team  on  January  9.  Our  girls  emerged 
victorious  with  a  score  of  22  to  18. 


‘  The  Red  and  Grey,”  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

T’^e  co^e"  of  vm-r  Chr5  tma."  issue  was  very  at¬ 
tractive.  Your  literary  department  was  extremely 
good.  We  eagerly  await  your  next  issue. 

“The  Senior,”  Westerly,  Rhode  Iisland. 

Welcome  to  our  exchange  list.  Your  stories 
and  editorials  were  very  good.  We  enjoyed  the 
page  of  photographs.  \ 

“The  Clipper,”  Hvannis,  Mass. 

Your  should  be  proud  of  your  magazine.  Al¬ 
though  small,  it  contains  a  variety  of  departments. 

“Radiator,”  Somerville,  Mass. 

We  enjoyed  your  short  stories  and  poems  very 
much,  fit  is  difficult  to  say  which  were  the  best. 
May  we  print  the  following  poem? 

Nocturne 

“A  slender  wand  of  popular 
Stood  black  against  the  sky; 

A  crescent  moon  caueht  in  the  web 
Of  misty  clouds  on  high; 

And  silver  startlets  twinkled 
A  magic  lullaby.’ 

Cecil  Lindsay 

“The  Mirror,”  Waltham,  Mass. 

Every  department  of  your  magazine  is  very  en¬ 
joyable.  We  print  the  following  poem: 


BOWLING 

A  bowling  tournament  conducted  in  the  regular 
“gym”  classes  from  Thanksgiving  to  the  Christmas 
vacation  in  which  every  girl  had  an  opportunity  to 
compete. 

The  high  scorers  who  received  the  awards  were: 

1st  place— Anna  Langill. 

2nd  place — Thresa  Clougherty. 

3rd  place — Evelyn  Seminatore. 


BADMINTON 

Practice  sessions  in  this  game  are  held  during 
two  free  periods  a  week.  Many  girls  have  signed 
up  for  this  game  which  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
most  poDular  sports.  A  tournament  will  be  held  at 
tlm  end  of  the  season  and  letters  awarded  to  the 
winner. 


NGES 

Nature's  Treasures 

“The  trees  are  rather  bare, 

And  the  sun  is  going  down, 

And  soon  its  golden  hair 
The  autumn  dark  will  brown. 

The  water  sparkles  brightly 
Where  the  sunset  strikes  the  waves. 
And  the  moon  is  Shining  brightly 
Over  dark  and  dismal  caves. 

■  j§!jfc  Gold  and  silver  are  not  treasures, 
^fsuro  give  a  person  mirth 

]|ut  nature’s  countless  measures 
Are  the  beauty  of  the  earth.” 

Barbara  Stenson 


“The  Keyhole,”  Burlington,  Mass. 

You  have  an  excellent  magazine.  You  must 
have  excellent  school  activities. 

‘  The  Pioneer,”  Reading,  Mass. 

We  enjoyed  your  poems  and  stories  very  much. 
May  we  print  the  following  poem? 


EXCH  A 
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Symbol  ol‘  Freedom 

Our  flag  unfurls  its  colorful  hue 

Of  red  and  white  striped;  stars  of  blue; 

This  symbol  means  liberty  and  justice  for  all; 

Our  manhood  will  answer  when  o’er  come  her  call. 

We’ll  do  our  best  to  preserve  her  forever. 

May  freedom  rule  its  reign  ending  never. 

Each  boy  and  girl  is  proud  as  can  be 
Of  the  right  to  live  in  “the  land  of  free.” 

Nancy  Pratt. 


“The  Dial,”  F/rattleboro,  Vt. 

Your  magazine  is  one  of  the  best  that  we  re¬ 
ceive.  We  enjoyed  the  William  Morris  Hunt  issue 
of  “The  Dial.”  The  Hunt  Anecdotes”  as  well  as  the 
stories  were  very  good. 


We  also  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exchanges: 

“The  Imprint.” 

“The  Boston  University  News.* 

‘■The  Vermont  Cynic.” 

“Emerson  College  Bulletin.” 

“The  Bates  Student.” 

Phyllis  Donaghey, 
- Exchange  Editor. 

“The  Noddler,”  East  Boston,  Mass. 

We  enjoyed  your  paper  very  much.  Your  lit¬ 
erary  department  is  to  be  praised  for  its  work.  May 
we  print  the  following? 

Oil  Right 

“What  engines  shall  we  use  in  this  boat?” 

“Oh!  Diesel  do.” 
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CLASS  NOTES 


KEMOK  CLASS  NOTES 


Classy  Notes. 

Things  you  like  to  hear  and  we  like  to  tell  you: 
(.Vote: — Please  don’t  blame  us  if  conditions  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  changed  by  the  time  you  cast  your 
“I”  on  this.  All  our  material  is  due  two  or  three 
weeks  before  publication.) 

Boy.  would  we  like  to  get  a  look  at  the  boys 
Jean  Doherty  and  Thelma  Deering  talk  about!  Are 
they  from  out  of  town? 

“Central”  DeRosa  certainly  has  a  line  and  he 
doesn’t  use  it  for  clothes  either. 

Margaret  Lundin’s  new  Heart-beat  is  a  Medford 
boy  by  the  name  of  Bert  Thistle. 

You  ought  to  see  the  darling  compact  that  Ruth 
E'reslin  got  from  a  certain  boy  that  goes  to  Hunt¬ 
ington. 

We  hear  that  Lillian  Bell  is  still  going  with 
Carlton  Boutewell. 

Notes  from  1C’ 

Peter  Corea  will  tell  you  anything  you  want  to 
know — from  how  to  do  last  night’s  Geometry  to 
how  to  change  the  motor  in  your  car  from  the  front 
t  >  the,  rear  of  the  automobile. 

Irene  Xorberg’s  public  wishes  that  she  would 
make  up  her  mind.  Have  you  noticed  her  new  brace¬ 
let  that  came  from  the  West  Coast. 


I  went  to  “Dream  Valley”  and  there  I  met  a 
man  from  “The  Isle  of  Capri.”  I  chatted  on  “Blue¬ 
berry  Hill”  while  the  “Swallows  Flew  Back  to  Capi¬ 
strano.”  A  group  from  “Down  Argentine  Way"  start¬ 
ed  doing  the  rhumJba  and  “Shuffle  Off  to  Buffalo.” 
“The  Nightingale  Sang  in  Barkley  Square”  while 
the  stains  listened  to  a  “Rhapsody.” 


Caution 

Do  not  approach  the  chemical  laboratory  on  Fri¬ 
da'''  periods  1  and  2.  1G'  is  trying  to  do  experiments. 


Can  anyone  tell  us 

Why  Wally  T.  goes  bowling? 

Why  Rita  Donovan  worries  about  homework? 
Why  Ruth  E'reslin  is  absent  so  much? 

Who  invented  term  test? 

Why  school  starts  so  early? 

Who  is  reading  this? 

Why  Ruth  Garvey  strolls  into  the  classes  late? 
Why  Kitty  Kiklis  is  so  smart? 

Why  R,ita  McGann  doesn’t  like  skating? 


The  old  flame  is  still  burning  between  Joe  Caniff 
and  Jean  Fisher. 

Faith  Sweeny  and  Pie  Trainer  seem  to  like  each 
other  quite  a  bit. 

Whose  picture  is  it  that  Ruby  Miller  carries 
around  with  her?  What’s  his  name? 

Why  does  Eleanor  blush  when  a  boy  called  Nicky 
speaks  to  her? 

Don’t  faint  folks,  but  Ruth  Breslin  came  to 
school  for  one  whole  week.  But  this  is  not  verified. 

Six  honor  students  of  the  Senior  Class  who  are 
guests  of  the  Woburn  Woman’s  Club  for  a  year  are: 
Margaret  Benullo,  Catherine  Kiklis,  Marjorie  Lavac- 
chia,  Irene  Pina,  Eleanor  Tedesco  and  Arlene  Tru¬ 
deau. 

Two  honor  students  of  the  Senior  Class  who  are 
honorary  members  of  the  Rotary  Club:  John  Mc¬ 
Gowan  and  Robert  Taylor.  * 

We  wonder  what  the  argument  was  between  Jo 
Fucarile  and  Joe  Queenin. 

What  make  Billy  Sullivan  come  so  early?  'He’s 
always  here  by  9:00. 

Agnes:  What  would  you  say  to  a  girl  who’s  so 
nervous  she  jumps  into  the  nearest  man’s  arms  if 
she’s  frightened? 

Charlie:  I’d  say,  “Boo.” 

Begg:  Did  anyone  ever  tell  you  how  wonderful 
you  are? 

Girl:  Why  no! 

Begg:  Well,  then,  where  did  you  ever  get  the 
idea? 

We  hear  that  Labbie  Brogna  has  taken  quite' an 
interest  in  Winchester. 

Harry  Goldman  is  always  seen  walking  through 
the  corridors  with  girls. 

E.  Anderson  is  alway  on  the  third  floor.  Hmm! 

Peter  Mostikac  is  now  back  in  school  after  an 
accident.  He  is  still  the  Romeo. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  few  parties  between 
Central  Square  and  North  Woburn. 

Faith  Sweeney  acts  kind  of  quiet  when  it  comes 
to  the  subject  of  boys. 

Begley  will  make  an  orator  one  of  these  days 
yet!  Boy,  you  should  have  heard  that  lengthy  speech 
he  gave  at  the  banquet! ! 

Here’s  hoping  next  year’s  cheer  leaders  are  as 
nice  as  this  year’s.  With  Ruth  Fisher  in  charge, 
they  ought  to  be. 

Your  reporter  heard  that  there  was  more  track- 
workout  on  a  certain  sleigh  ride  than  anything  else. 

Why  are  the  girls  asking  Betty  Dickson  for  her 
cake  receipe!  Is  that  the  bait  you  use,  Betty? 
Attention  Algebra  Classes 

Solve  this  problem:  Helen  +  Quacks+Betty=? 
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There  seems  to  be  quite  a  few  members  of  the 
“S' : OS  Club,”  a  rather  unworthy  organization  of  late 
comers,  in  our  number. 

If  you  want  to  get  Jim  Begley  on  the  run,  just 
ask  him  to  recite  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address. 


Queries  and  Worries  By  “Que  Pid.” 

Dear  Que  Pid: 

How  can  I  make  my  boy  friend  spend  more 
money  on  me? 

X.Y.Z. 

That's  easy,  get  him  a  job  with  a  higher  salary. 

+  Q.P. 

Dear  Que  Pid: 

Can  you  please  tell  me  how  not  to  blush  when 
speaking  to  pretty  girls?  Bobby. 


The  Owl  Cries  Again  (Who?  Who?) 

Although  he's  not  a  football  star. 

With  us  he  ranks  much  higher  than  par. 
Hi®  schooling  doth  but  flirting  show; 

His  "pet  names”  all  the  girls  do  know 
This  school’d  seem  odd,  without  “Pierre” 
A  fellow-  without  an  ounce  of  care. 

A  girl  who’s  taller  than  the  most 
But  not  at  all  as  tall  as  some; 

She’s  quick  in  mind  and  actions  too. 

That’s  w-hy  ’tis  she  instead  of  you 
Who  edits  our  “Reflector”  now-. 

Come  on,  Mies  E.  and  take  a  bow-! 

Most  “glamorous  of  glamour  girls.” 

TTsed  to  have  Shirley  Temnle  curls. 

We  love  her  hands  and  cartoons 

And  when  with  her.  most  act  like  looms. 

“Margo”  is  our  giggliest  one. 

Who  helps  us  all  have  lots  of  fun. 

Our  hero  in  athletics,  he. 

And  in  his  class  we’re  proud  to  be. 

And  once  in  bed  sleens  ouite  sound. 

But  when  in  "Lab.”  he  gets  around. 

Football  captain,  and  baseball  star. 

Connie,  you’re  just  what  you  are. 


Speak  to  them  all  Bob,  but  don’t  let  them  bother 
you.  Or  try  wearing  horse  blinders. 

+  Q.P. 

Dear  Que  Pid : 

My  girl  friend  always  takes  her  best  friend 
along.  How-  can  I  get  rid  of  the  extra  girl? 

Billy 

Bring  along  another  extra  boy. 

+  Q.P. 


Dear  Que  Pid: 

How-  can  I  make  the  boy  I  like  best  notice  me? 

Alice 

It’s  an  old  trick,  but  you  might  try  fainting  near 

him. 


+  Q.P. 


Dear  Que  Pid: 

How  can  I  get  rid  of  all  the  girls  who  pester  me? 

Al. 


The  girls  of  section  IB2  are  jealous  of  Lois 
Love  and  Alice  McGuertv  because  thev  st-Te  the  onlv 
t’«'o  bov«i  in  that  section — A.  Walsh  and  T.  Mc- 
Cauley. 

“Wanted” — A  tall,  dark,  and  handsome  lad  for 
Girlie  Craven. 

Gertie  Quigley  seems  to  take  nuite  an  interest 
in  Doris  McLean.  Tt  couldn’t  be  brother  Billie 
could  it? 

Ask  Jean  Forberg  where  she  got  that  locket  that 
she  is  wearing. 

Ally  Briane  doesn’t  seem  to  be  doing  so  well 
lately. 

Who  is  the  mysterious  boy  Claire  Brennan  has 
been  dating  recently. 

Euney  Haney  and  Babe  Mawn  are  now  rivals  for 
the  affections  of  that  “Great  Winchester  Romeo” 
John  Nash. 

Who  does  C.  Long  favor  now-?  Let’s  ask  Dick. 


In  your  position  you  can’t.  Just  grin  and  bear 
them. 

+  Q.P. 

Dear  Que  Pid: 

How  can  I  get  rid  of  my  reputation  as  class  flirt? 

Peter 

Only  by  never  speaking  or  smiling  at  any  girl. 
It’s  hopeless  for  you. 

+  Q.P. 


We  are  the  class  of  IB2, 

We  never  do  anything  w-e’re  not  obliged  to. 
Two  hoys,  Tom  and  Al,  good  boys,  you’ll  agree. 
But  not  to  compare  with  our  dark  eyed  Bessie. 
Ina.  Blanche,  and  Caroline  supply  knowledge, 
But  with  Lois’  good  looks  she’ll  go  to  college. 
FYeda  and  Grace  are  alw-ays  scrapping. 
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Julia  and  Helen  are  always  napping. 

Betty  and  Margaret,  romance  they  lend; 

To  which  Charlotte  gives  humor  when  she  will 
bend. 

Irene,  Alice,  Clara,  and  Dot  are  really  very  silly 
Our  studious  girls  are  Helen,  Eleanor  and-  Phyl¬ 
lis.  ' 


Freda  Sevrens  likes  the  boys- from  out-of-town 
— Well,  everybody’s  taste  is  different. 

Doris  Hanson  seems  to  -keep  her  romancing 
away  from  the  school  portals.  Is  she- afraid  -of  the 
g^od  looking  girls  at  this  school?  ,  • 

Who  is  it  that  is  so  popular  in  JB2?  They  only 
have  two  boys  in  that  section. 

Ask  M.  Garnett  where  she  got  that-  watch.  We 
heard  her  friend  from  Canada  sent  it.- 

Have  you  heard  of  the  “Wolf  Club’’?  They 
specialize  in  running  after  the  “Red  Riding  Hood 
Club.” 

M.  Patterson  seems  to  like 'the  Burlington  crowd 
now.  Could  it  be  a  boy  called  Lenny? 

Margaret  McLaughlin  and  Warren  Shannon  are 
still  friends.  ' 


We  are  the  class  of  TCI,'  ‘ 

First  in  work  and  first  in  fun. 

Barbara  McLatcliey  is  the  tallest, 

And  Estelle  Strozzi  is  the’  smallest. 

Ruth  and  Mary  the  inseparable  friends, 

Together  their  school  hours ’do  spend.  ' 

Rjuth  Breslin  is  next  neat  as  a  pin, 

And  Rita  McGann  with  a  ready  grin.  ’ 

Next  is  “Dottie”  Veno  our  pride  in  history, 

And  Ethel  Fransen  to  whom  everything  is  a,  mystery. 
Without  Catherine  Kiklis  we  surely  would  die, 

If  the  ready  answers  she  didn’t  s^pnly.  '  '  4  ‘ 
With  Peevv.  Eunice  Ann.  and’  “Red”", 

I  think  that  is  all  there  is  to  be  said. 


We  wish  Barbara  Everberg  rwould  make  up  her 
mind  which  one  of  the  football  players  she  is  going 
to  go  with.  She’ll  probably  start  on  the  basket¬ 
ball  players  now. 

B\  Mawn  had  quite  a  day  on  Jan.  27th.  Ask  her 
about  it  some  time. 

We  hear  that  F.  Sevrens  had  quite  a  time  on 
the  sleigh  ride  with  A.  Oramphorn. 


The  football  boys  are  so  distinguished  in  their 
new  sweaters  that  it  causes  many  fluttering  hearts. 
B.  McLatchey  is  now  traveling  to  Newburyport  for 
her  heart-throb.  What  happened  to  Charles? 


“Our  President" 

Among  us  is  a  boy  named  Al, 

We  all  know  him  as  our  pal. 

This  boy  with  hair  so  curley. 

Is  to  graduate  so  very  early. 

As  he  isn’t  quite  eighteen. 

He’s  ambitious  as  you  have  seen. 

To  him  our  highest  office  we  elected. 

'He  plans  to  head  our  country  fair, 

And  we  all  hope  he  makes  good  this  dare. 

IG2 

The  name  of  my  section  is  IG2, 

The  boys  in  class  are  all  known  to  you; 
Never  be  mad,  never  have  sorrows, 

That,  my  friend,  is  our  class  motto. 

The  class  is  great  in  many  ways, 

And  every  day  seems  like  a  holiday ; 

And  even  when  we  work,  we  work  with  joy, 
For  there’s  no  girls,  we’re  all  boys. 


s“Adddds” 

Lesons  on  how  to  win  your  women:-  Apply  to  Ro¬ 
bert  (you  must  know  Bob!)  Roche.  Results  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Learn  how  to  dance  correctly:-  Connie  O’Doherty 
instructor. 

Ti cm, bene  lessons:-  Apply  Paul  Case.  Rates  cheap. 

Found:-  The  way  to  a  man’s  heart.  See  Betty  Dick¬ 
inson  and  Faith  Sweeney. 

Lost:-  Natalie  Peterson.  Ever  since  she  got  to  know 
our  football  hero! 

Wanted  by  all  girls.  More  dates  and  we  do  mean 
the  kind  yen  eat.  (They’re  very  thinning!!) 

How  to  catch  a  football  hero:-  Apply  to  a  certain 
brunette  in  room  8.  One  easy  lesson  in  the  All- 
Ameiiccn  technique,  eh  Barb? 


SONG  TITLES 

“I  Hear  A  Rhapsody” — No  school  whistle. 

“There  I  Go” — Getting  another  3:10. 

"Sympathy” — Something  I  need  after  report,  card. 
“Stop  Pretending” — That  you  know  your  lessons. 
“The  Same  Old  Story” — Excuse  for  being  late. 

“It’s  All  Over  Now” — Mid-term  test. 

“Maybe” — I  passed  the  term  test. 

‘The  Same  Old  Story” — Not  passing. 

“Day  and  Night” — Study-Study-Study. 

“You  Walk  By” — And  gave  me  a  1:30. 

“After  The  Ball  is  Over” — Senior  Reception. 
“Scatterbrain” — Alice  on  the  go. 

“May  I  Never  Love  Again” — History. 

“It’s  A  Blue  World” — Without  boys  in  a  section. 

“If  I  Had  My  Way” — I’D  sleep  all  day. 

“The  Night  is  Filled  With  Memories” — Senior  dance. 
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SENIOR  CLASS  NOTES 

REFLECTOR’S  CLASSIFIED  AD  SECTION 
HELP  WANTED - MALE  &  FEMALE 

Someone  to  teach  Doris  Lynch  how  to  spell  “Tues¬ 
day.”  Fee — A  sigh  of  relief  from  classmates. 

Teacher  in  the  art  of  using  an  escalator.  Apply 
to  a  certain  pupil  in  room  19  or  15  for  position. 

Ccmpetant  salesman — To  sell  tickets  for  Senior 
Play.  Salary — Great  Success!! 

Detective — Apply  to  Frances  Grigg  who  still  has¬ 
n’t  had  any  success  in  locating  the  author  of  “The 
Owl’s  Cry  (Who?  Who?).  Nominal  Fee. 

Seamstress — Odd  jobs,  sewing  buttons,  shoe-lac¬ 
ings  etc.  Time:  After  any  gym  period. 

Wanted  Durable  Piano — 'Charles  DeRosa,  Rpom 
22,  doesn’t  trust  the  one  in  the  auditorium. 

Payment — Charley's  theme  song. 

Sound-meter — To  record  “oh’s”  and  “ah’s”  amit- 
ted  when  a  glass  is  broken  in  cafeteria. 

FURNITURE  TO  LOAN — 2  cents  per  hr.  Bonus 
paid,  if  returned.  Optimist  Mfg.  Co. 

FOR  SALE* — New  type  car  designed  by  Peter  Co¬ 
rea.  Driver  sits  on  radiator,  car  drags  motor. 
Marne  your  price. 

TRAVEL  OPPORTUNITIES— I  am  always  willing 
to  take  a  few  extra  (girls)  on  my  travels  through 
Woburn.  All  riders  help  to  change  tires  etc. 

All  East  Woburn  boys  have  un-limited  travel  in¬ 
formation.  Call  Wob.  T-H-U-M-B’. 

LOST  AND  FOUND— Billy  Sullivan’s  smile,  lost 
in  a  French  period.  Finder  please  return  to  sec¬ 
tion  IC1. 


IB2  Dream  Girl. 

Eyes — 'Helen  Lawn. 

Ears — Ruby  Miller 
Hair — Irene  Alfonso 
Nose — Margaret  McLaughlin 
Mouth — Lois  Love 
Personality — Julia  Manie 
Legs — Ina  Nardicchio 
Feet — Caroline  McElhiney 
Clothes — Elizabeth  Luther 
Smile — Alice  McGuerty 


Does  Ina  Nardicchio  hate  all  the  boys? 

What’s  the  matter  with  these  Senior  boys  when 
dance  time  comes  around?  Don’t  forget  the  sen¬ 
ior  girls  at  reception  time. 


Our  day  would  not  be  complete  if  we  didn’t  laugh 
at  Pat  Halliday’s  jokes. 


Comic  Strip  Characters  IB4 

!--i  J  w  .-.v'-.’  . 


G. 

Cantillon 

R. 

Flaherty  . 

J. 

Delorey  . 

.  “Mary  Mixup” 

I. 

Ccistello  . 

. .  “Nancy” 

M. 

Dobbins  ....... 

.  “Connie” 

F. 

Garrity  . 

.  ‘Flash  Gordon” 

F. 

Hamilton  . 

.  “Joe  Jinks” 

W. 

Hogan  . 

.  “Skippy” 

J. 

Licliulcus  ...... 

•  ->  * 

.  “Popeye” 

J.  Langone  '.  C  . . .  “Tim  Tyler” 

y.  Martin  . . .  “Mutt” 

P,.  McDonald  .  “Baby  Dumplins” 

A.  Massotta  . .  C’rv.  . . . . .  “Tarfzan” 

G.  McHugh  .  “Jane  Arden” 

J. ‘ Mflcluk'-*’:* .  “The  Phantom” 

J.  Mullen  .  .  “Dynamite” 


M. 

Murphv  ’ . : . 

.  “Tillie  Toiler” 

o; 

Murphy-'?''.5'.' . 

.  “Brenda  Star” 

j. 

Nardone  . 

.  ‘Lena  Pry” 

M. 

Nett '  .  .  . . 

.  “Dolly  Dimples” 

j. 

Sabotella  .  . . 

A 

Spence  .  . 

.  “Henry” 

s. 

Tortallano  . .  ....... 

A. 

Martin  . 

A. 

Smythe  . 

.  “Phil  Phumble” 

M. 

Reil  . 

D. 

Tenny  . 

.  “Jiggs” 

A 

Langill  . . 

.  “Maggie” 

A. 

Boutwell  . 

.  “Olive  Ovl” 

J. 

McLaughlin  . 

L. 

Harrington  . .  . . . 

.  “Jungle  Jim” 

R. 

Quinn  . 

Class  Notes  of  IB1 

We  wonder  why: 

E.  Johnson  likes  to  go  walking  by  Wright  Street. 

J.  Fisher  is  so  slow.  (We  mean  in  shorthand.) 

S.  Fenton  is  always  called  a  wolf.  P.  S.  Ask  her.  she 
knows  why. 

L.  Corsetti  wants  to  be  a  good  wife. 

R.  Garvey  is  never  absent  on  a  Wednesday. 

A.  'Holloran  still  likes  brown. 

C.  Brennan  is  always  giggling. 

J.  Fucarile  likes  to  go  skating  down  Winter  Pond. 

G.  Grammar  is  so  quiet. 

J.  Jemas  is  so  small. 

M.  Lavachicca  is  everybody’s  friend. 

R.  O’Hearn  thinks  he  is  so  brilliant. 

M.  Callahan  and  D.  Hanson  are  such  good  friends. 

M.  Benullo  is  so  smart. 
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We  wonder  if. 

1.1.  Elenchuk  really  takes  care  of  kids  on  Saturday 
nights. 

D.  Finley  stays  home  and  studies  every  night. 

.*1.  Barry  is  always  dreaming  of  her  lover. 

Breynton  loves  her  trumpet  only. 

C.  O’Doherty  is  in  love. 


Junior  Class  Notes 

We  wonder  who  the  three  boys  are  that  drive  a 
Mack  truck  to  Carol  Lena’s  house  every  night? 

Was  that  really  a  friendship  ring  that  Gert  B.  had 

on  the  other  day? 

Carol  L.  was  awfully  worried  about  Bob  E.  when 

he  was  sick. 

Why  is  it  Martha  H.  doesen’t  want  anybody  to  know 
she  likes  Bob  C. 

Tiny  walked  down  the  stairs  with  Dolly  M.  the 
other  day.  What’s  the  matter,  Rita,  losing  your  tech¬ 
nique  ? 

Joe  G.  and  Gert  B.  get  along  pretty  good  don’t 

they? 


We  have  a  Lenz  hut  no  fence 
a  Gwen  but  no  wren 
a  Dwyer  but  no  dryer 
a  Kent  but  no  tent 
a  Bear  but  no  wolf 
a  Crouch  but  no  grouch 


Where  did  Ed.  Craven  get  the  name  Aloysius? 
“Tinkie”  D.  struck  on  a  certain  Mike  Stokes. 

Ann  P.  still  has  that  place  in  her  heart  for  Salvi. 
We  wonder  why — Mary  E.  likes  E.  Woburn  so  well? 
We  always  thought  it  was  Cambridge.  Where  is 
Tunie  this  time? 


The  military  ball  was  quite  a  success.  At  least 
that’s  what  Eleanor  Matson,  Phyllis  Murray  and 
Edith  Benullo  tell  us. 

Gwen  Blackburn  makes  eyes  at  all  the  traffic  of¬ 
ficers,  especially  on  the  second  floor  in  front  of  room 

10. 


C.  Lenz  and  her  perfect  boy  friend.: 
Carl  S. — posture  and  good  looks. 
Peter  C.— line  and  smartness. 

Billy  F. — looks  and  humor. 


The  corridors  look  awful  dark  to  H.  Morse,  but 
then  they  change  when  she  sees  her  Murph. 

E.  Meekins  sticks  to  Central  Square  in  more  than 
one  way  now.  Does  your  trumpet  help  Eddie? 

Dates  during  school  aren’t  such  a  bad  idea.  Or 
ore  they,  Rita? 

Mary  C.  likes  the  song  Oh  Johnny.  We  wonder 

why. 

Why  does  F.  Brown  have  so  many  dentist  appoint¬ 


ments? 

Johanna  M.  likes  Charlestown.  She  is  also  inter¬ 
esting  Ruth  K.  and  Ann  P.  Aren’t  the  Woburn  boys 
good  enough? 

Florence  F.  moved  from  No.  Woburn  to  Central 
Square.  H  guess  she  is  leaving  behind  many  broken 
hearts. 

Doris  M.  and  Gertrude  Q.  seemed  to  be  having  a 
good  time  at  the  Senior  Dance. 

Ruth  A.  had  the  grippe.  Did  you  get  it  sliding 
c  ne  night  ? 

Millie  C.  and  Stuart  B.  get  along  well  in  History. 

Irene  Bennett  likes  the  CCC’s.  Her  brother  in¬ 
troduces  her  to  a  number  of  the  boys. 

Doris  F.,  Caroline  A.,  Mary  P.,  Gertrude  K.,  Mary 
E.,  are  all  cute  kids  and  among  the  dates  they  get 
the  bids. 


Class  Notes  of  II HI 

Thelma  Deering  think’s  Friday  night's  are  best  of 
all — remember,  Thelma,  Boston  is  10  miles  away. 

When  it  is  chilly  in  room  9  John  Lamipher  donates 
his  coat  to  the  well  being  of  Betty  Crammer.  (He 
is  a  gentleman.)  Betty  thinks  he  is  the  glamour 
hoy  of  IIB1. 

Two  Woburn  fellows  have  changed  Jeanne  Do¬ 
herty’s  mind  about  her  Lexington  friends — it’s  about 
time. 

RiUth  Lenfest  had  a  grand  time  at  the  Victory 
Dance — didn’t  you  Ruth? 

Dorothy  EaPorte  wears  her  heart — it’s  easier  to 
get  at. 

Phyliss  Cogan  is  on  a  diet — who  is  he  Phil? 

Ruth  Fisher  has  a  little  shadow  that  follows  her 
everywhere — she’s  nicknamed  it  “Al.” 

Warren  Leland  and  Connie  Hatson  seem  to  be 
just  friends. 

Peas  in  a  Pod:  Andrea  Huckins-B'arbara  Gibbons; 
Angela  Nett- John  Martini. 

Has  cousin  Dotty  given  her  O.K? 

Rita  O’Donnell  likes  to  kid  Regina  Quinn  about 
her  party — we  heard  there  was  a  wolf  there  and  he 
kept  them  from  ringing  in  the  New  Year  until  12:10. 

Marion  Looney  likes  Winchester — of  all  towns  to 
pick! 

Ruth  Flaherty  likes  the  movies — does  she  go  alone? 

Mary  Kiklis  misses  Mary  Divas,  we  are  sorry  to 
learn  that  she  left. 

Lorraine  LeBlanc,  Marion  Hamilton  and  Mary 
Gonsalves  have  had  quite  a  lot  of  sickness — we  are 
glad  to  have  them  back. 

The  girls  who  have  all  the  answers  in  English — 
Helen  Danirath  and  Dorothy  Garrity. 

Peas  in  a  pod,  Milly  Johnson  and  Polly  Garden, 
Milly  has  a  brother. 

Laura  Brewer  and  Beulah  Finethy  are  giving  Ma¬ 
rie  a  little  competition  over  Joe  Fox.' 
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lIBl's  I  dal  Girl. 

Complexion,  Andrea  Huckins 
Hair.  Angela  Nett 
Eyes,  Marion  Hamilton 
Figure  and  Smile,  Ruth  Fisher 
Lips  and  Dimple,  Jeanne  Doherty 
Hands,  Thelma  Deering 
Nails,  Phil  Cogan 


Women’s  faults  are  many. 

Men  have  only  two; 

Everything  they  say, 

And  everything  they  do. 

(Telephone  Topics) 


“What’s  making  you  so  angry?” 

“Nothing  much.  I  cut  myself  with  a  safety  razor, 
burnt  myself  with  a  safety  match  and  almost  got 
run  over  reading  a  safety  first  notice.” 

(Telephone  Topics) 

Why  is  it  that  on  a  certain  Tuesday  morning 
George  G.  and  Martha  H.  came  to  school  after  the 
first  period  was  over? 

Why  is  it  Ann  McH  comes  to  school  every  other 
day? 

Ruthie  Given  likes  Davis  and  Dick,  but  is  really 
struck  on  good  old  Chick. 


Nursery  Playmates  in  Section  IIB5: 

Sinbad  the  Sailor  .  Jack  Lally 

Little  Miss  Muffet  .  Mary  Gilday 

Georgie  Porgie  .  Richard  Olsen 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer  .  Colby  Little 

Snow  White  .  Gennv  Garvey 

Little  Jack  'Horner  . .  .  Howard  Hassen 

The  Little  Match  Girl  .  Irene  Papastache 

Little  Boy  Blue  .  .  Norma  Larsen 

Little  Bo-Peep —  .  Dorothy  Garvey 


The  name  of  our  section  is  1IG1., 
Some  are  smart,  and  none  are  dumb. 
And  when  we’re  together! 

Do  we  have  fun. 


Future  of  IIG1 

Elvira  Galante — A  teacher  in  N.  H. 

Barbara  Martin — Happily  Married. 

Donald  Gagner — A  trapper 
Bunny  Daw — A  Dental  Hygienist 
Robert  Collins — A  Farmer 
Ralf  Barden — Still  going  to  High  School 
W.  Donahue — Window  Washer  on  skyscrapers 
in  N.  Y. 


1IIC3S 

We  have  a 

Winn  but  no  Lose 
Moore  but  no  Less 
Tobin  but  no  Mayor 
McLaughlin  but  no  Dennison 
Peterson  but  no  Paterson 
Mobbs  but  no  Broom. 


IIII  is  for  the  3:10’s  we  get 
C  is  for  the  mark  we  try  to  get 
3  is  again  for  three  musketeers 

S  is  for  the  spankings  we  get.  (After  Report  Cards) 


Prettiest  Girl — Natalie  Peterson 
Best  Looking — Micky  Winn 
Smartest  B'oy— Bernard  Walsh 
Shartest  Girl— Helen  Shannon 


What  would  happen  if  : 

H.  Shannon  would  stop  taking  an  interest  in  her 
studies. 

R.  Sheeran  stopped  smiling. 

G.  Pappas  would  stop  looking  around. 

R.  Sawyer  would  keep  his  eyes  off  the  Junior  High. 


Does  Virginia  have  to  take  all  her  books  home  every 
night  ? 

We’re  wondering  now  whether  Alice  C.  likes  Billy 
C.  or  Ray  Milland. 

“I’m  stepping  out  with  a  memory  tonight”  seems 
to  be  Eleanor’s  favorite  song.  I  wonder  why. 


“THE  FUNNIES”  OF  IIIC2 

Elizabeth  Douvris:  Nancy 
Bill  Harvey:  Tarzan 
Kenny  Foster:  Willis  Willet 
Alice  McDonough:  Elza  Pop-pin 
Fred  Farrey:  -L’il  Abner 
Lorraine  Magee:  Connie 
Edward  Kosrra:  Mutt 
R,obert  Martin:  Jeff 
Mary  McGowan:  Tillie 
Lawrence  Kenney:  Joe  Jinks 
Elizabeth  Henchey:  Gertie  O’Grady 
Mary  McGarry:  Mary  Mixup 
Alan  Hodges:  Ben  Webster 
Eleanor  Gifford:  Lillian  Willet 
Morton  Everberg:  Streamer  Kelly 
Edith  Kenney:  Brenda  Starr 
James  Maheras:  Superman 
Dorothy  Foster:  Mammy  Yokum 
Patricia  Leahey:  Daisy  Mae 
Elizabeth  Hannus:  Jane  Arden 
Beth  Hannon:  Fritzi  R;tz 
James  Milikin:  Dick  Tracy 
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Who  is  the  smartest  boy  in  French?  (R.  Winn 
maybe) 

Wre  have  a  bright  future  for  many  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  such  as: 


B.  O’Doherty  a  professor. 

G.  Pappas  a  track  star. 

R.  Winn  President  of  Winn  Trucking  Co. 
R.  Sawyer  a  lawyer 

James  Pavo  a  professional  football  player. 
r“irbara  Odom  a  nurse. 

Loretta  McLaughlin  a  secretary. 

Alice  Mobbs  a  movie  actress. 

Natalie  Peterson  a  model. 

Mary  Strczzi  a  hairdresser. 


S'ction  IIIC2 

We  hear  that  E.  Kenney  had  a  wonderful  time  at 
the  New  Year’s  Dance  at  East  Woburn. 

Alice  McD.  is  still  keeping  in  tact  with  Stoneham 


and  the  1!)41  Buick. 

Has  anyone  noticed  the  black  ring  M.  Everberg  is 
Wearing.  It  has  a  girl’s  picture  in  it. 

The  romance  between  M.  McGarry  and  J.  Ring  is 
still  on.  Don’t  let  Mary  kid  you. 


We  are  the  Section  III  C  3  S 
We’re  very  smart  as  you  probably  can  guess 
And  from  this  section  I’ll  name  a  few 
Some  of  whom  are  known  to  you. 

There’s  B.  Walsh — he’s  a  very  smart  lad 
There  there’s  R.  Sawyer — he’s  the  funniest  ever  had 
There’s  N.  Peterson  our  drum  majorette 
And  B.  0 ’Doherty,  is  an  imp  as  you  can  bet. 

There’s  M.  Ryan  the  girl  with  the  most  hair 
And  S.  Sevrens  who  lets  her  temper  rise  into  the  air 
B.  Shannon  is  smart  in  Geometry  class 
And  R.  Sheeran  is  a  lively  little  lad. 

There’s  many  more  both  short  and  tall 
But  I’m  getting  tired,  so  this  will  be  all. 
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(  lass  of  IIIG 

If  all  in  IIIG  had  the  things  as  follows,  wouldn’t 
we  all  be  proud: 

1.  Eyes  like — Phyllis  Quino 

2.  Hair  like — Florence  Noyes 

3.  Teeth  like — Josephine  Gange 

4.  A  personality— Antonette  Chumento 

5.  Sportsmanship  like — Jeanna  McMahon 

6.  Dressed  like — Marie  Caniff 

7.  Attractiveness  like — Caryl  Kenny 

8.  Smartness  like — Mary  Keegan 


III  B  1 

Why  is  B.  Outridge  so  interested  in  the  song 
•‘E'illy  Boy.”  We  wonder  if  that  certain  Billy  lives 
in  Woburn,  Barbara. 

What’s  this  we  hear  about  M.  O’Neill  and  the 
cute  little  blonde  in  home  room  32? 

Are  you  really  interested  in  B.  Donahue,  Lucy? 


“The  Kaptain  and  the  Kids” 

Hans — L.  Ferlissi 
Fritz — L.  Carpenter 
Kaptain — M.  Gentile 
Mrs.  K. — A.  Tortalano 
Inspector — J.  Massota 
R|Ollo — T.  Williamson 
Lena — M.  O’Brien 
Miss  Twittle — K.  Buso 


Day’s  Program  of  III  Bl's  Perfect  Boy 

7:00  Mother  Calls 
7:15  Fourth  call  but  still  no  luck 
7:30  Mother  impatient,  so  she  pulls  him  up 
7:45  On  his  way  to  school,  still  half  asleep 
7:50  Gets  tired  of  walking  so  tries  thumbing  but 
no  luck 

7:55  About  half  mile  away  from,  school,  still  no 
rides 

•8:00  Gives  up  and  decides  to  a  detour:  Home 
8:10  Stops  puzzled — doesn’t  want  to  risk  going 
home.  Dad  is  still  home. 

S:12  Starts  running — this  time  towards  school 
8:23  At  last  he  arrives  and  dashes  up  to  the  office 
8:25  Presents  slip  to  first  period  teacher 
9:00  Gets  bored  and  decides  to  take  a  nap  next  two 
or  three  periods. 

1:30  Name  is  called  and  he  goes  to  receive  two  or 
three  invitations  from  teachers  who  want 
him  to  keep  healthy. 

4:00  Just  coming  out  of  school  and  hurries  home 
wondering,  ‘‘what  can  I  say  today?  I’ve 
said  everything  possible  before.” 

“Mike  Wdnn  is  not  changing  his  seat  so  much, 
could  it  be  it  has  run  out,  it  isn’t  as  far  as  “Mike’s” 
concerned,  I  mean  N.  P. 
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B.  O’Doherty  is  still  taking  pocket  books  especi¬ 
ally  M.  Ryan. 

Charles  Adams  is  the  quietest  in  the  room  but 
is  coming  cut  of  it. 

Say  Tobin — Did  you  read  “A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities”? 

It  would  be  a  miracle  if: 

L.  B'riand  could  slow  down. 

E.  Moore  did  not  brag. 

B.  Walsh  didn’t  know  his  Latin. 


TIIE  FUNNIES  of  Section  IIIC’ 

Mutt  and  Jeff  ...... .Billy  Blodgett — Thomas  Clark 

Dcnald  Duck  .  Charlie  Butts 

L’il  Abner  . Jackie  Doherty 

Ned  Brant . : . .  .  Robert  Boyle 

Bud  Shekels  .  .  .  B'illy  Cuneo 

Superman  .  Ben  Doherty 

Lois  Lane  ....  Irene  Costello 

Uncle  Elby  .  Eddie  Lowe 


Songs  of  111c  3S 

“If  I  Had  My  Way”— B.  O’Doherty 
“The  Same  Old  Story” — R.  Sawyer 
“Let  Me  Call  You  Sweetheart” — B.  Odom 
‘Ain’t  She  Sweet” — Loretta  McLaughlin 
“You  Must  Have  Been  a  Beautiful  Baby” — Mary 
Stozzi 

“We  Three” — IV.  Peterson,  B’.  Odin,  and  A.  Mobbs 


Comic  Strip  of  II1B1 

Mutt  and  Jeff — J.  Fucarile  and  L.  Ferlissi 

Baby  Dumplin — L.  Carpenter 

Minnie  Mouse — V.  Faella 

Mandrake— A.  Curran 

Jane  Arden — M.  O’Neill 

Nancy — M.  O’Brien 

Maggie  and  Jiggs — V.  Murphy  and  M.  Gentile 

Blondie — J.  Larson 

Flying  Jenny — B.  Outridge 

Ben  Webster — T.  Williamsou 

Brenda  Starr — G.  B’rogna 

Dagwocd — L.  Ruso 

Joe  Jinks — D.  Nett 

Fritzy  Ritz — E.  Dixon 

Elza  Poppin — A.  Duonolo 


CLASS  NOTES  OF  III  B2 

We  Wonder  Why: 

A.  T°bbets  li’~es  to  sit  in  the  back  of  Room  29. 
A.  Brian  likes  Room  2  so  well. 

M.  Crawford  never  says  a  word. 

A  Mills  is  always  dreaming. 

P.  Shea  does  all  her  homework. 
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Future  of  III  B2 

James  West — Famous  orator. 

Gertrude  Goldman — -Private  Secretary. 
Norira  Fagner — Married  to  the  Boss. 

V.  Ellsworth — Professional  basketball  player. 
J.  Stenquist — Professional  basketball  player. 
A.  Brian — Happily  married. 

S.  Torrice — Member  of  W.  P.  A. 

A.  Tebbets — Famous  singer. 

H.  Frizell — Professor  of  Mathematics. 

P.  Shea — A  bookkeeper. 

J.  Capazzala — Basketball  player. 

J.  Hamilton — (Interior  decorator. 

L.  French — A  meek  housewife. 


Future  of  III  B3  “Boys” 

John  Clancy — Hollywood  Cameraman 

Daniel  Corsetti — Drummer  Boy 

Richard  Corsetti — Sheriff 

TonyDanca — Reporter 

James  DeLuca — Hollywood  Director 

Ralph  DeLuca' — Business  Man 

William  Fan  joy — Airplane  Mechanic 

Frank  Forrester — Lawyer 

Angelo  Forrester — Doctor 

Berthel  Franson — Detective 

Lloyd  Langill — Short  Story  Writer 

Edward  Jenkens — Editor 

James  O’Neil — Aviator 

Robert  Peary — Band  Leader 

Fred  R,eid— Restaurant  Owner 

Albert  IRotundo— Machinist 

Joseph  Scarbo — Electrician 

Eric  Svenson — Secretary 

Samuel  Restivo — -Accordion  Player 

John  Tythe — College  Professor 

SuHoop^  pwvetimVY 


Class  of  III  B  3 

This  is  the  class  of  III  B  3 

There  is  Theresa,  June,  and  Betty 

There  is  Anna,  Mary,  John  Clancy 

Who  always  answers  quite  so  fancy 

There  is  Eric,  John,  and  Peggy  Rooney 

I  he  girl  who  makes  the  boys  go  looney 

There  is  also  Lulu,  Evelyn,  and  Rita  McHugh 

A  girl  resembling  a  lass  named  Sue 

1  here’s  Hames,  Tony,  and  Eddie  Jenkins  too, 

Now  that  is  all  except  “Little  Me” 


The  Future  of  III  B  3 

Alice  Afonso — Secretary 
Lulu  Bigger — Music  Teacher 
Evelyn  Smith — Dress  Maker 
Rita  McHugh — Famous  Diver 
Helen  Paicopllcs — Dress  Model 
Evelyn  Queen — Nurse 
Muriel  Pineau — Teacher 
Marguerite  Rooney — Aviatrix 
Evelyn  Seminatore — Singer 
Geraldine  Stokes — Waitress 
Anne  Stukey — Telephone  Operator 
June  Thomas — Stenographer 
Mary  Walsh — Photographers  Model 
Betty  Young — Hair  Dresser 


In  our  Sec.  we  have: 

Adams  but  no  Washington 
Backman  but  no  Frontman 
Browns  but  no  Whites 
Charles  but  no  River 
Cahill  but  no  Churchill 
Chaulk  but  no  Blackboard 
Key  but  no  Lock 
Fox  but  no  Deer 
Goldman  but  no  Silverman 
Crawford  but  no  Greenhouse 
Carpenter  but  no  Blacksmith 
Keane  but  no  Lost  Person. 


Future  of  III  B  4 

Betty  Brown — Movie  Star 
Edward  Marashio— Professor 
Julia  Abreau — Singer 
Millicent  Bassett — Artist 
Edith  Carlson — Private  Secretary 
Jenny  Charles — -Model 
Thersa  Clougherty — iGym  Teacher 
Agnes  Burke — Happily  Married 

M.  Hrenchuks  favorite  song  is  “Maybe”,  I  won¬ 
der  why  it  is. 

Why  is  G.  Brogna  seen  up  the  library  so  much 
lately?  Is  it  that  she  is  turning  studious  or  what??? 
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Class  of  1I1B. 

S.  Duffy 

M.  Shaunessy 
J.  Fenton 
P.  Hennessy 
G.  Abreau 
M.  Doherty 
R.  Dobbins 
L.  Farrell 
I.  Dictatio 
D.  Ford 
Rr  Spencer 

T.  O’Donnell 


Sugar  is  so  sweet  and  short. 

Shauga  who  does  talk  a  lot. 

Jean  who  makes  the  cutest  pal. 

Pat  you  know  is  quite  the  gal. 

Moose  is  ishy  but  kind  of  cute. 

Marge  who  doesn’t  give  a  hoot. 
Ruthie  the  girl  who’s  kind  and  true. 
Lorraine  who’s  always  kind’a  blue. 
Ida  is  so  full  of  vim. 

Dot,  she  doesn’t  care  for  men. 
Russell  who  is  kind  of  fat. 

Mouse  who  has  a  crush  on  Pat. 
That’s  all  of  whom  I  now  can  think 
, Besides  I’m  running  out  of  Ink. 


TATTLE  TALE 

I1IB-5 

D.  Hill  never  misses  a  Monday — 

Are  L.  Brewer’s  interests  in  Lexington,  the  Min¬ 
ute  Man — ?? 


We  are  the  class  of  3B6 

We’re  not  very  smart,  but  full  of  tricks 

The  girls  are  dumb 

But  the  boys  are  dumber 

If  you  were  in  our  class 

You’d  have  quite  a  slumber 

Now  M.  Gonsalves  is  always  talking 

While  J.  McSheffrey  does  all  the  walking 

B.  Lenfest  does  all  the  thinking 

But  J.  Malonson  does  all  the  winking 

B.  O’Connor  is  never  without  a  tie 

But  now  I  must  go  so  I’ll  bid  you  “Good  Bye.” 


Seven  Wonders: — 

The  seven  wonders  of  class  3G  are  when: 

Mary  K.  pronounces  French  correctly. 

Robert  Z.  does  his  home  work  correctly. 

Bernard  F.  keeps  quiet. 

Americ  G.  stops  talking  after  (lie  has  been  given  a 
1:30. 

Josephine  G.  finds  her  ideal  man. 

Antinette  tells  us  who  the  handsome  boy  is  that 
she  talks  to. 

Kenneth  G.  doesn’t  sleep. 


What  is  M.  Crouch’s — Babs  Land? 

L.  iDeRosa  getting  ready  to  hitch  hike  to  New 
Hampshire — Why? 

B.  Finethy,  M.  Dobbins,  V.  Bergeson,  J.  Har- 
ron  now  members  of  “King  Moom”  Mullen’s  “Wolf 
Club.” 

J.  Gange  has  big  doings  in  Winchester  now — 
Business  deals—????????? 

E.  Warden — Sheep  eyes. 

Wlliat  would  happen  if: 

W.  Sweeney  came  to  school  on  time. 

S.  Duffy  and  I.  Di  Stasio  didn’t  sing. 

R.  Dobbins  didn’t  do  her  homework. 

M.  Shaughnessey  did  his  homework. 

L.  Farrell  didn’t  ask  so  many  questions. 

B.  Hooper  and  I.  Foster  weren’t  pals. 

I  Froberg  finished  her  stenography  on  time. 

E.  Worden  couldn’t  do  his  bookkeeping. 


IIIBti 

Tallest  B'oy — J.  McSheffrey 
Tallest  Girl — J.  McKee 
Smallest  Boy — T.  Lucas 
Smallest  Girl — B.  Lanpher 
Smartest  Boy — C.  McElenvey 
Smartest  Girl — B.  Lenfest 


Why  does  Mary  H.  blush  so  when  she  sees  a 
certain  boy  with  the  initials  of  J.  F.  Who  is  he  Mary? 

Why  has  A.  Burke  changed  her  mind?  Is  it 
G.  C.  or  C.  DeR.? 

Who  is  the  N.  D.  in  Barbara  Odom’s  life? 

What  does  M.  C.  do  now  that  J.  Brine  has  joined 
the  navy? 

Who  did  Pat  Leahy  go  on  the  sleigh  ride  with? 
I  hear  she  had  a  marvelous  time. 

Why  is  R.  Sawyer  interested  in  the  Junior  High 
School ? 

Is  Mary  Strozzi’s  boy  friend  still  at  Fordham 
University?  (Maybe  you  can  tell  us,  Mary.) 

Who  is  the  red  head  that  B.  Sherran  is  always 
looking  at? 

R.  Sheeran  suddenly  became  very  quiet  one  day. 
The  members  of  IIIC3S  are  just  recovering  from 
the  shock. 

Wonder  what  Wimpy  did  with  Mary’s  pencil. 

Who  will  win  the  corridor  races  between  W. 
Tobin  and  L.  Briand? 

Why  are  Betty  Shea  and  Pat  Deehan  so  excited 
about  the  date  Feb.  28  ?  Could  the  initials  J.  J.  ex¬ 
plain  it? 

Does  Cynthia  Bates  want  “our  boys”  to  go  to 
war.  Ask  her  about  it. 

Richard  Layton  is  quite  the  debator.  He  ought 
to  run  for  Senator. 

We’re  glad  to  see  Eleanor  Nason  back. 
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1934 

Gladys  Franson — Receptionist  at  Estabrook  & 
Company. 

1936 

Lillian  Garnet — Burdett  Business  College. 

1937 

Ruth  Franscn — Secretary  to  Bun  &  Bradstreet. 
Thomas  Sheeron — Sen'or  at  Boston  College. 

Elsa  Hanson — Graduate  Nurse  from  Rochester 
General  Hospital. 

Angelo  Stavropoulos — 'Now  a  Corporal  in  the 
First  Staff  Squadron.  (Bolling  Field,  Wash.,  D.  C.L 

1938 

Marion  Barden — Employed  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston. 

Barbara  Quinno — Employed  in  Woolworth’s 
Store. 

Patricia  Dolan — Employed  in  Beechnut  Company. 
Marion  Cramlpliorn — Employed  in  John  Han¬ 
cock  Insurance  Company. 

Marjorie  Harris — Lowell  Normal  School. 

Mary  Brennan — Monsanto  Chemical  Company. 
William  B'all — Cloverleaf  Bakery. 

1939 

Florence  Child — Employed  at  Gorin’s  Store. 

Norma  Haggerty — Fisher’s  Business  College. 
Gean  Akerson — LaSalle  Junior  College. 

Helen  Larson — Kathleen  Dell  School. 


Anne  Cladwell — Colby  Junior  College. 

Katherine  Alywood — Nursing  School  at  Choate 
Memorial  Hospital. 

Margaret  E’rine — Bookkeeper  at  the  Blue  Sonoco 
Station  in  Woburn. 

Jean  Layton — 'Girl’s  Trade  School  in  Boston. 

John  Shaughnessy — Employed  by  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad. 

Thomas  Shaughnessy — Employed  by  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad. 

Samuel  Grammer — Employed  by  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad. 

Louis  Langone — Employed  in  his  father’s  store. 

John  Barry — Bookkeeper  at  Armour  Leather  Co., 
and  attending  Bentley’s  School  of  Accounting. 

William  Ready — Employed  in  the  office  of  John 
Riley  &  Company. 

Robert  Varey — Employed  at  Fisher’s  Green¬ 
houses. 

1940 

Edward  Sweeney — Employed  at  Woburn  Mush¬ 
room  Company. 

Raymond  Ross — Working  at  Fellsway  Laundry, 
Somerville. 

Frank  Baker — Employed  at  General  Electric  Co. 
in  Boston. 

Maura  Kenney- — -Attending  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Hookset,  N.  H. 

Madeline  Larrabee — 'Employed  in  Winchester. 

Helen  Donahue — Employed  at  City  Hall,  Wo¬ 
burn. 

Norma  Gorton — Employed  in  a  Lumber  Corpor¬ 
ation  in  Nutley,  N.  J. 
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“I’m  going  to  Fisher  School!”  A  wise  decision  for  a  young  woman 
— for  she  has  selected  a  business  school  of  charm  and  efficiency. 
Unusual  facilities,  up-to-date  courses,  new  methods  and  a  well- 
balanced  program  of  cultural  and  technical  development  prepare 
Fisher  girls  for  the  exacting  needs  of  modern  business  .  .  .  place 
them  on  employers’  preferred  lists. 

One  and  two  year  Executive,  Secretarial,  and  Business  courses. 
Particular  emphasis  given  to  personality  expression.  The  Fisher 
Plan  offers  opportunities  for  individual  advancement;  students 
progress  as  rapidly  as  they  are  able. 

BOSTON :  118  Beacon  Street  SOMERVILLE  I  374  Broadway 


THE  SCHOOLS 


WRITE  YOUR  OWN  CLASS  NOTES  MERE 


WOBURN  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


OFFICERS 

President 

FRANK  W.  GREYDON 

Yice-President 
HERBERT  B.  DOW 

Treasurer 

REDMOND  E.  WAJLSH 

Assistant  Treasurer 
HIRAM  E.  WEST 

DIRECTORS 


John  H.  Bates 
Leonard  B.  Buchanan 
Peter  A.  Caulfield 
Herbert  B.  Dow 
Frank  W.  Greydon 
William  F.  Greydon 
Robert  Johnson 
William  H.  Keleher 
Redmond 


Edward  N.  Leighton 
Arthur  H.  Linscott 
Michael  H.  McCarron 
Francis  H.  Murray 
Edward  M.  N'eilson 
Joseph  H.  Parker 
Herman  P.  Peterson 
William  A.  Prior 
E.  Walsh 
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I>r.  THOMAS  J.  JONES 


Dentist 


THE  WHITE  SPOT 


at  the 


Four  Corners  —  Woburn 


Fried  Clams  -  Toasted  Sandwiches 


i  ! _ ,_o _ _ _ _ _ 


Moore  &  Parker 


Newsdealers  and  Stationers 


375  MAIN  STREET  —  WOBURN 


I 
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BILLAUER’S 

Watch  Experience  Is  Your  Guarantee  Of 
SATISFACTION 

HENRY  BILLAUER 
Square  Deal  Jeweler 

327  MAIN  STREET 
WOBURN’.  MASS. 

Easy  Budget  Payment 
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L.  J.  MURPHY 


Your  Druggist 


379  MAIN  STREET  —  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Phone  Woburn  1452 


I 
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AKESON  FUEL  CO. 

INC. 

COAL  -  OIL  -  COKE 

235  SALEM  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


Compliments  of- 


We  Serve 


I>r.  CLARENCE  G.  VENO 


TURNER  CENTRE 


ICE  CREAM 


Dentist 


I 


in  our 


Cafeteria 
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|  TABBUT’S  DAIRY  MILK  j 

From  Our  Own  Accredited  Herd 
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PRODUCED  IN  WOBURN 
CALL  WOBURN  0528 
T.  E.  WALSH,  Jr.,  Prop. 
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WOBURN  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK 
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19  PLEASANT  STREET 


The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1854 
It  Is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 


Assets  Over  $9,000,000 
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UNDERHILL  PRESS 


Dorchester.  Mass.  i 
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I  Boston  Photo  System  j 


DAILY 
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LESTER  L.  WHITE 
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We  invite  you  to  make  use  of  our 
Commercial,  Savings,  Safe  Deposit 
and  Loan  Departments 

Christmas,  Tax,  and  Vacation  Clubs 


TANNERS  NATIONAL  BANK 

IN  WOBURN 


Member 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


*<>-«•-<)  -mm+i  >« 


Our  newly  remodeled  bank  and  up-to-date  equipment 
help  us  render  efficient  service  in  all  our  departments: — 

Commercial 

'  . I’;.!*./  - 

Savings 

Loan  and  Discounts 
Trust 


NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  MASS. 


Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 


S.  B.  GODDARD  &  j 
SON  CO.  ! 


1 5  PLEASANT  STREET  j 

WOBURN,  MASS.  j 
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INSURANCE 

ALL  KINDS  | 
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WALTER  H.  WILCOX,  Inc.  j 

INSURANCE  j 

OFFICES  j 

WOBURN  —  STONEHAM  —  BOSTON  j 

MASSACHUSETTS  ) 

We  want  your 

FRIENDSHIP  j 

We  should  Ike  to  have  your 

INSURANCE  ( 


TO  R  T  TO  N  D  5? 

If  nobody  smiled  and  nobody  cheered  and 
nobody  helped  us  along, 

If  each  every  minute  looked  after  himselfi 
and  good  things  all  went  to  the  strong, 
If  nobody  cared  just  a  little  for  you,  and 
nobody  thought  about  me, 

And  we  all  stood  alone  in  the  battle  of  life, 
what  a  dreary  old  world  it  w'ould  be. 
Life  is  sweet  just  because  of  the  friends  we 
have  made  and  the  things  which  ifi 
common  we  share; 

We  want  to  live  on,  not  because  of  ourselves, 
but  because  of  the  people  who  care; 
It’s  giving  and  doing  for  somebody  else — on 
that  all  life’s  splendor  depends; 

And  the  joy  of  this  world,  when  its  all  added 
up,  is  found  in  the  making  of  friends. 

EDGAR  A.  GUEST. 


WOODS  BROTHERS  ! 


FANCY  MEATS 

FRESH  VEGETABLES 


102  MAIN  STREET  TEL.  0218 


READ  &  WHITE 


^5*  MEN'S  and 
%  WOMENS 

FORMAL 
Iff  CLOTHES 


READ  &  WHITE 


RENTED 

FOH  ALL  OCCASIONS 

QUALITY  4 L WAYS' 


111  SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
W00LW0RTH  BLDfi.,  PROVIDENCE,  It.  I. 


COMPLIMENTS 


WYNNE’S 


DEPT.  STORE 


314  MAIN  STREET 


WOBURN,  MASS. 


Phone — Woburn  0270 
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He  Specialize  in 

Student’s  Clothing 
Tuxedos  Rented  $1.50 
474  MAIN  STREET  „  WOBURN 

Telephone  0688  Opp.  Strand  Theatre 


l 


Compliments  of 

STRAND  THEATRE 

WARNER  BROS. _ WOBURN 

Complete  Change  of  Program  on 
SUNDAY,  TUESDAY  and  THURSDAY 
Matinees  at  2  P.  M. 

Evenings  Continuous  from  7  P.  M. 
Continuous  SAT.,  SUN.,  and  HOLIDAYS 
We  Show  the  Best  in  Pictures 
at  an  Early  Date 
Patronize  Your 
HOME  TOWN  THEATRE 
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O’BRIEN'S 

PHARMACY 
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Neipris  Clothing  Company  j  j 
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DURWARD’S  MARKET  ! 
(  I 
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James  H.  Murray,  Prop. 


u  toaraphs 


